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The second phase of reconstruction, from this anticipated movement, not only by 
the first anticipated by thinking men, is suitable amendments to the National Con- 
now about to be inaugurated by the call ofa stitution, but by requiring their State Con- 
convention in North Carolina to amend the | stitutions to be so remodeled as to afford an 
State Constitution. ' additional guaranty. The difficulty of en- 

The white ruling classes of the South ac-/ forcing, in the States, the guaranties of the 
cepted the emancipation of the slaves, as an Federal Constitution relating to individual 
expected and reasonable result of the failure rights of a municipal character, was fully 
ofthe rebellion. But the political equality | understood and considered. It prompted 
of their former slaves, embracing the full the requirement of additional guaranties in 
rights of citizenship, to be enforced by the | the organic law of the States themselves. 
national Government, was not expected ; nor But the great difficulty foreseen on the one 
has its practical enforcement been willingly side, and calculated upon on the other, 
acquiesced in at any time. Unlawful re-| was the liability of the State Constitutions 
sistance to its enforcement has caused dis-| to be changed. This point has been kept 
order in the South to such an extent as to steadily in view by the Southern opponents 
keep back immigration and capital, and to of reegnstruction, as their leading hope of 
otherwise paralyze all industries and enter-/ deliverance from what they believe to be op- 
terprizes. This resistance has been con- | pression by the Federal Government. 
tinued contrary to the forms as well as the | That the issue between the reconstructed 
spirit of the laws, in the*face of the patently | States and the national Government might 
disastrous effects upon the peace and ma-) be thus raised, has been, all the time, fore- 
terial interests of those States. It has been! seen by thinking men, and the fear of its 
kept up with a distinct and reasonable hope { consequences has been a source of painful 
that the time would come, when it might be! apprehension. It was hoped, however, that 
made effectual under the forms of local law, | circumstances might defer it long enough 
andthe reconstruction measures practically | forthe popular sentiment of those States te 
nullified without further resort to local vio-| become so far reconciled as to greatly di- 
lence. | minish the danger to be apprehended. But 

The southern mind has been intent on ma- impatience of the situation and a disposition 
turing the best means of accomplishing this | to precipitate the issue, were early mani- 
result, and to it has been directed all the sa- | fested. North Carolina seems to have been 
gacity and statesmanship of the secession | selected, from the first, as the State in 
leaders. | which the general movement should be in- 

The Congress of the United States, in ad- | itiated. Itis true, her present Constitution 
witting the insurrectionary States to repre-| was admitted to have few features obnoxious 
sentation, attempted to erect barriers against ' to just complaint, and, on the whole, to com- 
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pare favorably with the best and most con- 
servative in the whole Union. But her people, 
of all the Southern States, were supposed to 
be the least liable to be suspected of extreme 
purposes in opposition to the Federal au- 
thority, and, perhaps, best fitted to proceed 
by solidly effective, rather than impulsive 
and ostentatious steps. The initiatory 
having been taken, it was well supposed 
that others might follow, with less danger 
of arousing, in the start, the fears of the 
Northern people, and with less likelihood of 
provoking remedial legislation under the 


power conferred by the Thirteenth and Four- 


steenth Amendments. 
North Carolina was admitted to represen- 
-tation under its new Constitution, in 1868. 
In 1870, during the Kuklux terrorism, a 
Legislature was elected inimical to the re- 
.construetion measures. In the canvass pre- 
ceeding this election, nothing had been said 
before the people regarding the call of a con- 
vention. The existing Constitution of the 
State required a two-thirds vote in each 
‘branch of the Legislature, to call a conven- 
tion. But this Legislature, by a majority 
vote in each house, attempted to evade the 
requirement by submitting to a vote of the 
people a proposition for assembling a con- 
vention, and they provided for the election, 
at the same time, of delegates to constitute 
and hold thg convention, in case a majority 
of votes should be cast for the proposition. 
Thus within a little over two years from the 
approval by Congress of the reconstructed 
Constitution, and before time had been al- 
lowed to test its provisions, was an impatient 
attempt precipitated to undo the work of re- 
eonstruction. But the people of the State 
voted down the proposition by a large ma- 

jority. 

Notwithstanding this, the same Legisla- 
ture, at its subsequent session, by the re- 
quired vote of three-fifths, proposed for 
submission to the people eighteen several ar- 
ticles of amendment to the Constitution. It 
will be borne in mind, that, in the canvass 
for the election of this Legislature, nothing 
had been said about amending the Consti- 
tution, either by the candidates or by the 

The people had no intimation that 


press. 


such a purpose wasentertained. But, these 
eighteen proposed articles required to re- 
ceive a vote of two-thirds of each House in 
the succeeding Legislature before they could 
be constitut onally submitted to the popular 
vote. The succeeding Legislature was, 
therefore, elected partly upon the issue of 
When it assembled, but 
eight of the eighteen received the required 
two-thirds vote, and those were insjgnificant 
and in nowise conflicted with reconstruction, 
These eight were submitted to the people in 
1873 and adopted by a majority vote. 


these amendments. 


After this manifest aversion of the people 
to interfering with the Constitution, it was 
generally understood that the attempt was 
abandoned in North Carolina, and that the 
initiatory of the anti-reconstruction pro- 
gramme was to be transferred to some other 
State. Consequently, in the canvass and 
election in 1874, nothing was said, either 
;upon the husting or by the press, of any 
further purpose to amend the Constitu- 
tion. But the Legislature elected was Den- 
| ocratic by two-thirds in! each House. As 
soon as the result of the general fall elections 
of 1874 at the North became known, the anti- 
reconstruction leaders seemed to take new 
courage, and began to talk of calling a con- 
| vention in North Carolina by the Legislature, 
‘and that, too, without submitting the call to 
|a popular vote. Many of the ablest and wore 
| moderate leaders, in letters and in articles 
over their own signatures, published in the 
Democratic papers of the State, expressed 
| their disapproval of the proceeding. They 
_urged, among other reasons, that the people 
were not apprised of such a purpose previ- 
| ous to the election of the Legislature. But 
|so intent were the ultra leaders, and so en- 
| couraged by the fall elections, that a Dill, 
calling a convention to amend the Constitu- 
tion, was introduced in the Legislature at an 
jearly day after it convened on the third 
|Seonday in November, 1874. This bill was 
allowed to be postponed until after the ad- 
journment of Congress on the 4th of March, 
1875, and no concealment was made of the 
fact that such postponement was induced, 
from fear that the Republican Congress 
might take some precautionary action onthe 
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subject. Shortly after the adjournment of 
Congress the bill was taken up, and passed 
by the required two-thirds vote in each 
House, calling a convention to meet in Sep- 
tember, 1875, and ordering an election for 
delegates to be heM on the first Thursday 
in August preceeding. 

In this whole proceeding there are some 
features of a remarkable character. The 
people, as late as 1871, had refused, by a 
large majority, to allow a convention. to be 
called. Those intent on amending the Con- 
stitution had, notwithstanding such refusal, 
proposed eighteen amendments, ten of which 
the people had rejected by electing members 
to the succeeding Legislature opposed to 
them. Nothing was said in the election of 
1874 of a still entertained purpose to call a 
convention; and yet the members then 
elected to the Legislature have proceeded to 
force it on the people without even submitting 
the question, as was done in 1871. The as- 
sembling of a convention to alter the Consti- 
tution of a State has, heretofore, béen re- 
garded as of so serious moment that it has 


‘always been deliberately discussed and ma- 


turely weighed long in advance, not only 
upon the hustings and in the public press, 
but in the social circles of the educated and 
wealthy and around the humble firesides of 
the poor and illiterate. To calla convention 
that may uproot and change the organic law, 
with no more ceremony and previous notice 
than is observed in the most insignificant 
act of legislation, is a serious novelty in 
American politics. But when such extra- 
ordinary and restless action is taken in the 
face of the recently expressed will of the 
people, it may well excite alarm as concealing 
apurpose of no ordinary import. In 1861 
the Legislature submitted to the people a 
proposition to call a convention to consider 
the question of secession. The people voted 
it down then, as in 1871. But the Legisla- 
ture, notwithstanding the expressed will of 
the people, proceeded, as in 1874, to call the 
convention peremptorily, which passed the 
secession ordinance. The analogy is not 
Without its significance. 

But the most remarkable feature in the 
Present proceeding is, that no particular 





changes in the Constitution are suggested, 
and no definite object is openly avowed. 
Whenever a convention has been proposed 
at any time, in any State, heretofore, the 
evils sought to be remedied by amendments 
to the organic law, have been stated dis- 
tinctly, and the remedy to be applied as dis- 
tinctly suggested. The act calling the con- 
vention of 1835 in North Carolina distinctly 
set forth every subject to be considered by 
that body, and the act was first submitted to 
the people for ratification. In the present 
proceeding neither the evil nor the remedy 
has been set forth, either in the public prints 
or upon the hustings, or even in the public 
The people 
are blindly led or driven, and each citizen is 
inquiring of his neighbor, what is meant to 
be done when the convention shall meet. It 
seems to be a secret well preserved among 
the initiated leaders, and which cannot be 


discussions of the Legislature. 


safely divulged to the prudent and more cau- 
tious masses. It would seem to be due the 
people in order that they might consider it 
in their selection of delegates, and especially 
should they have this opportunity, inasmuch 
as the convention has been called without 
consulting or notifying them. It would seem 
to be difficult for the people to vote under- 
standingly for delegates to represent their 
wishes, when the objects of the election are 
not divulged. The most they could possibly 
do, understandingly, under such circum- 
stances, would be to elect delegates pledged 
to do nothing at all. 

But really the whole matter is tacitly un- 
derstood. Notwithstanding ill-disguised pre- 
tences of disclaimer, the air is full of the 
purposes in view. By some means or other, 
direct or otherwise, the national policy of re- 
construction, so far, at least, as regards 
equality of political rights, is to be thwarted; 
and, in order to do so, certain provisions of 
the present Constitution must be stricken 
out, and other carefully prepared provisions 
inserted. The old regime is to be restored. 
The political power of the State is to be given 
back and secured, for all time, into the hands 
of the class that ruled in the days of slavery 
The convention is to meet on the 6th day o 
next September and proceed toi = vark. 
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There has seldom been a more adroitly | 
planned revolution, or a better laid scheme | 
to smother the will of a people sick of strife , 
and anxious to avoid further collision with 
superior authority. 


Elevating the emancipated slaves to the! 
position of entire civil and political equality , 
with the whites, was considered by many | 
good and thinking men of the North as, at | 
least, questionable. But, under the theory | 
and forms of this Government, there seemed | 
to be no middle ground between slavery, on | 
the one hand, and freedom, with all its inci- | 
dents, on the other. A large class of citizens, | 
comprising not less than four millions, could 
not well be suffered in a Republic, to be held 
by another class in a condition of semi-vas- | 
salage. Congress decided wisely, or other- | 
wise, to confer upon the emancipated slaves | 
the full rights of citizenship. That the prac- 
tical operation of such a measure might have 
to be enforced by the National Government, 
in the States, and even against the States, 
was apprehended. In order to put the power 
to enforce it, beyond all question, the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments were 
adopted, conferring such power in express | 
terms. As afurther security and precaution, 
however, the Constitutions of the States, 
about to be reconstructed, were required to} 
be remodeled, and then submitted to Con- | 
gress for scrutiny and approval. It was so | 
well understood that none would be approved | 


which might contain any provision likely to | 
conflict with the reconstruction policy, that 
the Constitutidns, then framed by those 
States, not only did not contain any such 
provisions, but did contain provisions so di- 
rectly auxiliary to the enforcement of that 
policy, that their State courts would be 
Hence, now arises the 


bound to enforce it. 
necessity of amending those Constitutions so 
as to untrammel the State courts and officers, | 
and to leave or authorize the State Legisla- 
tures to adopt such measures, evasive in 
terms or in purport, directly or indirectly, of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, as 
shall fix the civil and political status of the 
negroes in accordance with Southern views 
and supposed interests, industrial and other- 


wise. 





| social standing. 


The Southern view of what is commonly 
called the ‘‘ negro question,’’ as entertained 
by the anti-reconstruction leaders, is distinct 
and definite. They believe the white race 
entitled to rule, and that the negroes should 
occupy, at least, a well-defined, subordinate 
position. The pride of race and the odium 
of former slavery they believe to be some- 
thing more than Their 
education, habits of thought, and social ar- 
rangements have all been based upon the 
subserviency of the negro. Their labor sys- 


mere sentiment. 


tem on the plantations seems to them indis- 
pensable to anything like remunerative pro- 
duction. Their ideas against the dignity of 
manual labor in the fields have entered into 


| their estimate of individual character and of 


From their point of view, 


| necessity, as well as their social arrauge- 
/ ments, seems to require that the negroes be 


held to the position of field laborers, and 
generally to the performance of. servile 
duties. In so far as the negro is relieved, 
these burdens must fall upon the whites, 
with whatever of degradation may attach. 
The reconstruction policy breaks down all - 
barriers against full and free competition on 


the part of the colored race for landed pro- 


prietorship, for personal self-assertion in 
daily intercourse, for official authority, and, 
indeed, for all things that enter into the 
strifes and emulation of individuals in the 


common walks of life. They do not believe 


| . . 
| the two races can live together in peace 
| under such conditions, nor, indeed, under 


any other condition than that of the recog- 
nized and accepted superiority of the one, 
and subordination of the other, based funda- 
mentally on color. And, in the present 
state of public sentiment, individuals in the 
South are ready, under all circumstances, to 
maintain this relation of the races by vio- 
lence on the spot. 

There is also much, in the personal char- 
acteristics and in the condition and general 
habits of thought of the emancipated slaves 
to give force to these views and assumptions 
of the dominant race. They were not brought 
up to habits of providence and thrift. They 
are ignorant, and generally shiftless. From 
the effects of long slavery they have become 
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almust devoid of self-assertion and self-reli- 
ance, and when provoked to it, upon occa- 
sion, it is generally intemperate and _ bois- 
terous, and rather calculated to produce 
derision than respect. The surrounding cir- 
cumstances necessarily compel the blacks to 
separate association, giving the appearance 
of combination against the whites. They 
are by nature and education docile and in- 
clined to dependence—singularly free from 
resentment, and, in collisions with white 
men, generally wanting in readiness to resist 
violence with violence. Placed among men 
who esteem the reverse of these characteris- 
tics as the test of honor, and as essential to 
entitle even one another to consideration, 
they are naturally held to be unfitted for the 
equal participation in government, to which 
the reconstruction policy has elevated them. 
Errors and maladministration in government 
resulting from other causes are attributed 
alone to their participation. The policy 
which has brought them in is held to be the 
cause of all bad government in the Southern 
States since the war. To this cause, like- 
wise, are attributed the continued poverty, 
prostration in business, and the disorders 
that prevail. The disruption of the old estab- 
lished order of things, the destruction of 
property, the waste of means, and all the 
natural results of civil war are lightly esti- 
mated. Negro suffrage and negro equality 
are blamed for all that is bad or unfortunate. 
No remedy is seen, but to set aside the policy 
of reconstruction. 


It is generally believed by the anti-recon- 


structionists that the future prosperity of the 


South, as well as the maintenance of peace 
and order between the races, require the 
negroes to be held in a decidedly subordinate 
position, bordering, in the main, upon that 
of appendages to the plantations. However 
much of prejudice, or pride of race, may enter 
into this judgment, it is not wholly unsus- 
tained by considerations of domestic and 
municipal conveniences and by local and so- 
cial conditions. It is not prompted by hos- 
tility to the National Government, nor mainly 
by any lingering feelings of resentment. be- 
cause of emancipation. It is deep seated, 
and it is conscientiously and thoughtfully 














entertained by many men of reflection and 
forecaste. 

But how can such a result be brought 
about, in view of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments and of the position assumed, up 
to this time, by the National Government ? 
In the first place, it is hoped that the Govern- 
ment may recede from its position, and that 
Congress may not be brought to adopt, from 
time to time, such remedial legislation as 
may be rendered necessary to repress the ef- 
forts of the States, under the forms of local 
laws, to manage this domestic affair of theirs 
in their own way. In the absence of such 
legislation, with the present State Constitu- 
tions changed in some particulars and care- 
fully modeled in others, it is not supposed to 
be difficult to hold the negroes under the 
control and domination of the whites. It can 
be done by legislation more or less direct, 
and by the manner of administering laws 
based upon distinct conditions applicable 
mainly to one race and not to the other 
Should such laws bear hardly upon whites. 
in exceptional cases, this may be met by al- 
ternative penalties and by latitude of discre- 
tion vested in judicial and ministerial, offi- 
cers. Protection to justice and liberty af- 
forded by laws, is dependent more upon their 
administration than upon either the let- 
ter or spirit of the laws themselves. Laws 
palpabiy and violently in conflict with the 
feelings and prejudices of any considerable 
community, are seldom executed there with 
enough efficiency to be of any avail. But 
laws made and executed by a dominant class, 
for the oppression or subordination of a 
weaker class, seldom fail of being so executed 
as to attain the end in view. The National 
Government will not find it easy to thwart 
this mode of proceeding when the judicial 
and ministerial officers of the States are no 
longer trammelled by the State Constitutions. 


Representation may be so apportioned, and 
the conducting of elections so arranged as to 
secure to the dominant class the legislative 
branch of the State governments. The elec- 
tion of Governor, of judges, and of magis- 
trates, may be taken from the people and 
given to the Legislature. The appointment 
of sheriffs, constables, and clerks may be 
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given to the magistrates. In North Carolina | plained of by the South, or claimed in honor 
this would be but a return to the old laws of of the statesmanship amd wisely directed hu- 
that State. The whipping post may be re-| manity of the North? 
stored, and the punishment inflicted intone | Color is now socially and practically a 
crimes, followed by civil and political disa-| gjass distinction in the South. It is made 
bility thereafter, as was formerly the law in| more distinct by illiteracy, poverty and 
that State. Such a law might, in its execu- habits of personal deference. It is a line 
tion, be made not to operate on the whites | physically manifest, incapable of conceal- 
by providing the alternative punishment of ment, and runs from generation to genera- 
fine, in the discretion of the magistrates. | | tion, unmistakably, by hereditary descent. 
The jury system may be so modeled as to. Classes and castes which prevail in Asiatic 
practically exclude colored men. The rigor- | and European governments, are nowhere 
ous execution of harsh criminal laws upon defined by such distinctive features. If fully 
one class and habitual leniency to the other, | established, with well-defined political and 
may be so managed as to subordinate and de- | gyi) incidents, its barriers are insuperable, 
grade to tlie verge of slavery. land no degree of personal worth or merit 
But vagrant laws, and apprentice laws, | would avail; nor, indeed, would any escape 
and laws regulating the obligation and en- be possible or hope held out, either to the 
forcement of labor contracts, are most relied , living or to their children after them. It is 
upon. It is easy to see the condition to! a serious question, whether a Republic can 
which the emancipated slaves might be} permit four millions of its free citizens to be 
brought, by laws defining vagrancy and im- | classed, by local laws and administration, 
posing upon it the penalty of selling into | inte a distinct grade of subordination and 
servitude of greater or less duration—by sub- | semi-vassalage — whether it can permit one 
jecting those contracted to service to sum-| ¢lass to hold another to inferiority and under 
mary punishment before local magistrates oppression — whether such a departure from 
for failure to work diligently—vesting the | fundamental principles might not undermine 
employer with authority to compel service | the very foundations of American liberty, 
and to arrest and bring back his runaway and bring us under reproach among the na- 
hands, imposing penalties on others for em- | |tions. But it is a more serious question, 
ploying or harboring such runaways, or for | still, especially for the South, whether the 


| “4 
employing those discharged for alleged re- | Norther nmind will tolerate ouah a condition 
of things, and whether to enforce the ex- 


missness or failure to render satisfactorily | 

the contracted service, thus forcing them Press guaranties of the National Cunstitution 
into vagrancy—binding out the children of 1” defence of the rights and liberties of four 
vagrants—binding out children for alleged | millions of citizens, may not be held to be 
misconduct, bad character, or poverty of. sufficient occasion to challenge the full power 
parents—and, indeed, by all the manifold Of the nation, even to the extreme resort of 
devices which ingenuity, sharpened by in-| military force. In view of such possible 
terest and unrestrained by public sentimey, result, it is, that this Convention movement 
might suggest. Add to this, either a legal | in North Carolina assumes its national as- 
requirement or a general understanding | Pect, and gives rise to reflections painfully 
among land holders and others, that none | Serious. 

shall be given employment who may refuse In order, in some measure, to allay alarm, 
to enter into the regular labor contracts re-| the North Carolina Legislature provided in 
quired by law. With the execution of such| the Bill calling this Convention, that it 
a system in the hands of a class fitted for it} should not change, or even consider, cer- 
by the habits and ideas of slavery times, with | tain provisions in the present Constitution, 
interest to prompt, and old prejudices and| and the delegates to be elected are required 
customs to justify, how much of civil and| to take an oath not to consider them. But the 
political equality would be left to be com-| question arises, in the first place, whether 
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a Legislature can restrict a Convention of 
the people, called in accordance with the 
existing Constitution of a State. It is not 
pretended that the present Constitution, 
either expressly or by implication, confers 
such power on the Legislature. The validity 
of the restrictions is expected only from the 
requirement of the oath required to be taken 
by the delegates, preliminary to organizing 
the Convention. There being no authority 
to restrict directly, whence comes the au- 
thority to do so by imposing the oath ? 
What right has a Legislature to require any 
oath, much less a restrictive one, from the 
chosen agents, to whom the people have dele- 
gated the sovereign and supreme authority 
of the State? Ifthe Legislature may substi- 
tute its will for that of such a Convention, 
by imposing restrictions not to do certain 
things, why not as well by directing certain 
other things to be done, and by requiring of 
the delegates a preliminary oath to do them ? 
If this may be done as to certain things, it 
may be done as to all, and the Convention 
be made only an idle ceremony or form, 
through which the Legislature may amend 
the Constitution of the State. It is well set- 
tled that one Legislature cannot restrict or 
bind a succeeding Legislature. It may be 
that a Convention might be restricted by 
submitting to the popular vote the propo- 
sition to call it for the purpose of consider- 
ing only certain subjects, distinctly set forth, 
and none others. In that case, it might be 
held that the people had limited the powers 
delegated to their representatives—that such 
a Convention was clothed with less than the 
full sovereign authority which the people 
themselves possess, and a part of which they 
had expressly reserved. But can a Legisla- 
ture reserve from a Convention of the 
people such fractional part of the popular 
sovereignty ? The Legislature has no dele- 
gated authority, except such as is conferred 
by the Constitution. It is a creature of the 
Constitution. The Constitution is a creature 


of the people, in Convention assembled—a 
charter of a part of their supreme authority, 
and a limitation upon the powers of the 
Legislative and all other branches of the 
Government, which can be neither violated 
hor transcended. 





Until Secession, the only Convention to 
amend the Constitution that had ever been 
held in North Carolina, since the formation 
of the government, was that of 1835. The 
act proposing to call it was submitted to the 
people and ratified by the popular vote. It 
contains this section : 

“XIV. Be wt further enacted, That if a ma- 
jority of votes at the election first directed to 
be held by this Act, shall be found ‘for 
Convention,’’ it shall be considered and un- 
derstood that the people, by-their vote, as 
aforesaid, have conferred on the delegates to 
said Convention the power and authority to 
make alterations and amendments in the ex- 
isting Constitution of the State, in the par- 
ticulars herein enumerated, or any of them, 
but in no others.”’ 

The Legislature did not presume to attempt 
the restriction, but distinctly submitted it 
to, and rested its validity expressly upon, the 
popular vote. Judge Gaston used the fol- 
lowing language in that Convention : 

“The State Legislature had indeed no 
authority to impose an oath upon the mem- 
bers of the Convention, but the people have 
ratified the Act of the Legislature. Accord- 
ing to the theory of our government all polit- 
ical power is derived from the people, and 
when they choose to make a grant of power, 
they may make a plenary or a restricted 
grant—may give it all, or in part. The Legis. 
lature, by the Act, proposed to the people a 
Convention, with powers, restrictions ang 
limitations set forth in the act. It was, as 
it came from the Legislature, no more than 
a proposition or a recommendation. The 
proposition having been sanctioned, it be- 
came anact of the people.’’ 

In the present attitude of affairs in the 
South, there is no reason to believe that the 
pretended restrictions will be regarded at all 
by the anti-reconstruction leaders... They 
will not allow their purposes to be impeded 
by trammels of such questionable validity. 
Recent events in Louisiana and Arkansas 
admonish us, that they would not hesitate at 
measures much more revolutionary than 
disregarding Legislative restrictions upon a 
Convention of the people to amend their Con- 
stitution. And, besides, by what means and 
by what authority can obedience to the re- 
strictions be compelled, and what remedy is 
there, should they be disobeyed? Already 
the Democratic press in North Carolina is 
denouncing the restrictions as of no avail, 
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and as degrading and disgraceful to the peo- ‘ herents a ground of argument to quiet popu. 
ple of the State. One of the proposed re-| lar alarm, until the anti-reconstructionists 
strictions is this: ‘‘ Nor shall said Conven- | can get firmly in hand the powers and ma. 
tion adopt or propose any plan, or amend-: chinery required for the great conflict be. 
ment, or scheme of compensation to the own-' tween the powers of the States over the do 
To persons ac- mestic and municipal relations of their own 





ers of emancipated slaves.’’ 
customed to act with meaning instead of pre- | citizens, and the ability of the United States 
tence, the 4th Section of the Fourteenth successfully to intervene. 

Amendment to the Constitution of the United) When the State Constitution has been so 
States would seem to be a sufficient guaranty | amended as to remove its present obstacles, 
en this point. One or two extracts from! and so modeled as to secure to the anti- 
leading Democratic papers in the State suf-| reconstructionists the legislative, executive 
fice to show how these restrictions are likely | and judicial powers of the State, including 
to be regarded by the anti-reconstructionists, the local ministerial officers and the consti- 
when they come to organize the Convention. | tution of juries in the courts, the ability of 
The Charlotte Democrat holds the following | the National Government to enforce the Thir- 


language: 


‘*¢ The restrictions imposed in the Bill are de- 
grading and disgraceful to the people of the State, 
especially in its panderings to the prejudices of our 
fanatical enenues at the North. No North Car- 
olinvan should ever say that he 1s willing to sur- 
render hus claim for damages in the unlawful 
emancipation and deprivation of personal prop- 
erty, although we are all now opposed.to re-estab- 
lishing slavery mn any shape.”” 


The Carolina Watchman, (Salisbury), holds 
the following : 


‘“‘It is admitted on all hands that there is 
nobody in this country so completely embody- 
ing all the elements, the very essence, of 

overeignty, as a Convention of the people; yet 
this first cause of Republican government is 
to be trammeled by a pettifogging Legisla- 
ture which is a mere off-shoot of the Repub- 
lican party. 

“If the Legislature can bind the’action of 
the Convention, what is the necessity of call- 
ing a Convention at all? Why not let the 
Legislature proceed to do the work of a Con- 
vention? But there is no such power given 
the Legislature by the Constitution. 

‘It is, we believe, a settled principle that 
no existing Legislature can bind the action of 
asucceeding one: Surely, then, no Legis- 
lature can restrict the action of a Conven- 
tion.”’ 


But, after all, the restrictions if obeyed, 
would not interfere with the general purpose 
of nullifying reconstruction. They are care- 
fully conceived and framed, so as, in fact, to 
nterpose no obstacle, while they hold .out a 
specious veil to conceal the extreme revoiu- 
tionary character of the ultimate intent. 
They were intended merely to furnish to ad- 


i teenth and Fourteenth Amendments, in the 
| States, and against the States, will be put to 
| practical test. 
| per which prompts this movement, can doubt 
| that one of two results must ensue. The 
| National Government must recede from its 





No one, who knows the tem- 


reconstruction policy, or it must employ mil- 
itary power to enforce it. Which course is 
to be pursued the people of the North may 
as well begin to consider. The Southern 
leaders have already considered it, fully and 
maturely. They hope much from divisions 
in the North. Such hope emboldened them 
to secession in 1861. But, in any event, they 
are prepared, to risk the chances of bafiling 
or resisting even the military power of the 
Northern States, if attempted to be exerted 
in derogation of the assumption of the South- 
ern States to manage the ‘‘ negro question” 
to suit themselves. 


The consequences of this impending con- 
flict may appear alarming. This is justly so 
to the negroes of the South, and to the South- 
ern whites who have advocated the recon- 
struction policy. To many of the Northern 
people it may seem to present an opportunity 
of completing what they now believe ought 
to have been done before the armies were 
disbanded in 1865, in reference to the seces- 
sion leaders and their landed estates. To 
those leaders it presents nothing worse than 
their present humiliation from wounded 
pride, from poverty, from the restlessness of 
hopeless ambition, and from the elevation of 








their former slaves to full civil and political 
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equality with themselves, and to free com- 
petition with them for property, for profes- 
sional and business pursuits, and for all the 
emoluments, authority and honors of official 
station. To the more sober-minded and 
thoughtful, both North and South, it is the 
opening up of new calamities, the dreaded 
collision of race with race, bloody conflicts, 
general disorder, and danger to liberty itself. 


It may be worth while to enquire whether 
all has been done that might have been to 
avert this present turn of affairs, and to pro- 
vide against the dangers of this second phase 
of reconstruction, which thinking men have, 
atno time, ceased to anticipate. There has 
been a just and natural aversion to extreme | 
and harsh measures of legislation under the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, and | 
especially to the violent enforcemen¥ of such 
measures by use of the military power, even | 
in localities and under circumstances which | 
seemed imperatively to demand it. This 
manifest feeling of hesitancy on the part of 
the government, and of the people, has been | 
presumed upon at the South, and has been | 
played in the game of party politics in the 
North. It has been, somewhat, a repetition 
of what occurred preceding the rebellion, 
from which the secession leaders took cour- 


age, and were deceived to their ruin. 
Manifestly, the reconstruction policy could 
be assured of success only in one of two 
ways: Hither by the full and rigid exercise 
of the federal power, military and otherwise ; 
or, by establishing and maintaining among 
the white people of the South a public senti- 
ment which might induce their co-operation 
with the National Republican party in its 
The latter was the 


policy of reconstruction. 
more likely of success, and, in all respects, 
the more desirable, especially for the recon- 
structed States. The colored people of the 
South would naturally ally themselves with 
the Republican party, but it must be almost 
entirely through white Republicans that pop- 
ular sentiment could be influenced in the 
direction desired. In North Carolina, at any 
rate, many of the most intelligent and well- 
known of the old slave-holders, and native 
leaders, before the war, undertook this most 
dificult and uninviting task. The same 





occnrred, to greater or less extent, in all 
the Southern States. The unfavorable and 
embarrassing circumstances of their under- 
taking, it was supposed, would suggest to 
Northern Republicans the policy of sustain- 
ing them by more than ordinary recogni- 
tion and encouragement. The attempts of 
the secession leaders to degrade them on 
account of their political affiliations, might 
have been met by notable favors and honors. 
from the National Administration. This 
would have strengthened their iufluence, 


while it offered some inducement to the 


| aspiring young men of the South to join in 


the work, to turn their backs on old preju- 


| dices, and to adopt advanced and liberal 


views, more in keeping with the changed 
condition of Southern affairs. The circum- 
stances so unpleasant and trying to Southern 
white Republicans, at home, had need of 
some compensating favor elsewhere, to invite 
accessions, stimulate exertion, and encour- 
age the acceptance of anti-sectional views. 
But their numbers have not increased, nor do 


| they feel encouraged by a review of the last 


six years. The tone of sentiment in regard 
to reconstruction has not improved. There 
has been little success in winning the South- 
ern mind from local prejudices, or from the 
hatreds and animosities engendered by the 
civil war and its results. It would seem 
that the National Government must be put 
to the alternative, in the near future, of 
either abandoning its policy of reconstruc- 
tion or of enforcing it by the direct applica- 


tion of coercive power. 


It is still possible for the people of North 
Carolina to set back this dangerous issue. 
They may elect to the Convention a majority 
of delegates opposed to the anti-reconstruc- 
tion programme. The Republican party in 
that State has much strength, numbering 
among its members over forty thousand 
native whites—many of them men of the first 
character and standing. Under all discour- 
agements, they still manifest some spirit and 
resolution. Should they succeed in control- 
ling this Convention, it will not only save 
their own State from threatened strife and 
collision with the United States, but will 
tend to deter others. However it may turn 
out, for the present, the ‘‘negro question’’ 
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NEW YORK PRISONS. 





is still, as it has been for near half a century, 
overshadowing the peace of the nation, and 
challenging the painful consideration of all 
who love American liberty and hope to trans- 
mit it unimpaired to posterity. 


- —— 


New York Prisons.—From the recent re- 
port of the Prison Association of New York 
we learn that during the year 1874the num- 
ber of prisoners admitted jnto the peniten- 
tiaries was 10,950. The number discharged, 
including deaths and 70 pardons, was 10,586. 
The number remaining in prison at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year was 3,012. Of the 
total number 16.62 per cent. were unter 20 
years of age, and 6,019, or 54.91 per cent., 
were under 30 years of age.” Of those ad- 
mitted to five of the penitentiaries 75 per 
cent. confessed to habits of drunkenness. 
Out of the total number only 3,416 were 
married persons. The following are the lead- 
ing suggestions of the report : 


First. That there shall be a prompt and 
searching inquiry into the pernicious conse- 
quences of the failure to steadily maintain a 
system of hard labor as an indispensable part 
of prison discipline. 

Second, That there should be entire and 
permanent separation of the hardened and 
vicious criminals who are dangerous or in- 
jurious to younger and more inexperienced 
convicts. 

Third. That there is a practical necessity 
for giving every young convict in the State 
prisons and penitentiaries knowledge and ex- 
perience in an employment or trade by means 
of which an honest and useful course of life 
may be best secured. 

Fourth. That the awakening of all the 
available powers of the mind and the moral 
nature of the prisoner should be promoted by 
suitable means. 

Fifth. That while experience shows that 
the rigorous and impartial discipline of hard 
labor and strict obedience are the first ele- 
ments of successful penitentiary treatment, 
that whatever awakens and strengthens the 
substantial hopes of useful and honorable 
life in the prisoner gives the surest basis for 
permanent reformation and good conduct. 

Sizth. That crime, disease, and pauperism 
entail evils of their own respective kinds 
upon successive generations. 

Seventh. That to sever the links in the 
chain of such entailed evils and to instruct, 
train, and save every child is to reduce the 
criminal classes and break up the entail- 


ment of the evils which defy remedies and 
curative discipline in adult lives. 


- > oo 


Tue Spevune Fever.—The spelling fever 
has swept like an epidemic over the country, 
Its attacks were light throughout the South, 
good spellers being as rare in that section as 
white Republicars. This spelling mania 
may be the forerunner of some great moral 
reformation. If it only results in the educa 
tional elevation of the average Deinocrats 
what a blessing it will prove. When the 
rank and file of Democracy get far enough 
advance to drop the cross mark in the mid- 
dle of their signatures, and take greater 
pleasure in spelling whiskey than in drink. 
ing it, we shall have some hope of its racial 
reformation. Keep up the spelling mania, 
gentlemen, until Democracy is converted, 
and Webster’s Dictionary supplants in the 
South the bowie knife and rifle. 


oe 


Co-opERATIVE stores. —In 1873 the nun- 
ber of co-operative stores in England and 
Wales was 745; the number of members 
300,587. The share capital amounted to 
over $13,000,000, and the sums of 350,000,000 





were paid and $55,000,000 received during 
the year in cash for goods. The disposable 
net profit amounted to upward of $4,000,000. 


on the increase, and its beneficial effects are 
being felt by the workingmen of England. 
oe 

LovistanA.—Peace once more reigns ip 
Louisiana. The Wheeler Compromise has 
been accepted by both parties, and Repub 
licans and Democrats look forward to better 
times than have been enjoyed in that un 
happy State for several years past. This 
state of affairs is due to the Republicans of 
the House of Representatives who voted in 
favor of this Compromise. Alex. H. Ste 
phens is the only Democrat who has the 
honor of supporting this measure of peace. 
All honor to him for this vote of true patriot- 
ism. If out of this Compromise comes a last- 
ing peace for Louisiana, we shall expect 
to see Democracy claiming for itself the 
credit of having brought it about. 





The co-operative purchasing system is rapidly 
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CUANGING THE STATE CONSTITUTION IN TEXAS. 


In the reconstruction of the States in re- 
pellion, it was one of the first objects of the 
Republican party and the administration to 
secure to those States new Constitutions, 
based upon true Republican principles, with 
pr yisions in accordance with the changed 
condition and relations of the citizens of 
that section of the national commonwealth. 
Earnestly and faithfully Republicans gave 
themselves to the task, and so tar as they 
were enabled to accomplish their work it was | 
well done. The new State Constitutions were 
framed on the broad principle of equal rights, 
under the laws, to all citizens without regard 
to place of birth, color or previous condition. 
Ample provision was made for free schools, 
and under the new Constitutions funds were 
provided and schools were established by 
the thousand and put in successful operation. 
The letter and spirit of the amendments to 
the Federal Constitution were recognized 
and incorporated in the provisions of the 
State Constitutions, so far as these were pre- 
pared under the management of the Repub- 
lican party. 

Scarcely, however, had the fruits of these 
labors began to be realized when, one after 
another, those States, by intimidation, per-| 
secution, murder and other illegal measures | 








employed against newly-made citizens and | 
the Republican party generally, were de- | 
prived of their Republican majorities, and | 
their public affairs were thrown into the| 
hands of the pro-slavery, anti-bellum ele- 
ment. This change of administration was, | 


& soon as accomplished in each State, fol-j 


lowed by the most determined efforts to undo 





substituted another, based on the exploded 
State-sovereignty theory, with little provi- 
sion for public schools, and less for the 
rights of colored citizens. North Carolina 
is engaged in a similar work of Constitution 
snashing, and now Texas proposes to follow 
suit by attempting to destroy one of the 
most wisely liberal and thoroughly Republi- 
can State Constitutions ever adopted by any 
State in the The State has gone 
under the control of the Democracy, and the 
work of undoing what Republicans accom- 
plished, ‘‘ until the Empire State,’’ as it is 
claimed to be, and is geographically, ‘‘ shall 
have the power to take care of itself,’’? and 
is now in progress. 

We shall endeavor in as brief a statement 
of the facts as possible, consistent with a 


Union. 


proper comprehension of the case, to present 
some of the provisions of the present Texas 
Constitution, and with them exhibit the sub- 
stitutes to be offered by the Democracy of 
that State. 

At the last session of the Legislature of 
Texas, recently closed, a joint resolution was 
adopted providing for a Convention to frame 
anew Constitution for the State. This reso- 
lution is as follows: 


Joint Resolution providing for a Convention to 
JSrame a Constitution for the State of Texas. 





Section 1. Be it resolved by the Legislature of 
the State of Texas, That a convention to frame 
a new Constitution for the State of Texas 


|shall assemble at the city of Austin, on the 


first Monday in September, 1875, for the pur- 
pose of framing a new Constitution. 

Sec. 2. The Convention herein provided 
for shall be composed of ninety delegates of 


the work »f the earnest Republicans who |the people. 


had labored to assimilate the laws and public 
school systems to those of the other States. 
Tomake thorough work of it the new State 
Constitutions must either be abolished and 
new ones substituted, or so changed and 
modified as to leave nothing of the free school 
system but the name, and deprive the colored 
population of their rights as citizens under 
the three recent amendments of the Federal 
Constitution. Already Arkansas has swept 
away its broad Republican Constitution, and 





Sec. 3. Such delegates shall be chosen and 
elected by the qualified electors of the State 
of Texas, as follows: The qualified electors 
of each Senatorial district shall choose and 
elect three delegates. 

Sec. 4. An election shall be held on the 
first Monday in August, 1875, for the elec- 
tion of such delegates. Such election shall 
be governed and controlled by the laws now 
in force in regard to general elections ; and 
at said election each voter, in voting for del- 
egates, shall vote ‘‘for convention’’ or 
‘“‘against convention ’’ and the vote of each 
county for and against convention shall be 
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2 s 2 : ; 
certified to the Secretary of State by the Article V. of the present Constitution: 
presiding justice of each county ; — if, sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, of 
upon the count of the vote of the people of Article IX.; sections 44, 45, and 4g 
the State, it be found that a majority have i Si as eae A is 1 of 
voted for a convention, it shall be the duty Article XII. ; and section 51 in the “ General 
of the Governor to issue his proclamation Provisions’’ of the Constitution. Space will 
convening the page og to said con- not permit of a transfer of the sections ind. 
vention in accordance with the provisions of . ‘ er 

ecu s 5G cated in. the Constitution an¢ s 
this joint resolution ; provded, that if it be ; } and those to be 
found that a majority of the voters-at said Substituted. But in order to show the radi. 
election have voted agaiust a convention, cal nature of the changes proposed, and to 
then said  ., shall gg metaingare enable the reader to judge of their pernicious 

KC. 9. rovernor shé ssue his i 

onc, S, the Goversor shall tata * tendency, two or three will be quoted ag 
proclamation upon the passage of these reso- 7. ' : i 
lutions, directing the several officers of illustrations of the whole. To afford a fair 
State empowered by law to conduct, manage opportunity for comparison, it will be well 
and supervise elections under the — to quote the sections as they appear in the 

~] © Ae 7 * ‘4 a, ase Tes - . . . . . 

Texas, and as now provided by these resolu- Gonctitution as it is, and then give the pro 
tions, to hold said elections and make return Paris : 
il the veault of the ehme posed amendments. Section 45, Article XI], 

Sec. 6. That the sum of one hundred of the Constitution is as follows : 
thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may “See. 45. All qualified 
be necessary, be and the same is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the State 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay | 

. . . i 2 on ++ FY 

the mileage and per diem of delegates to,! That certainly is very plain, simple lan 
and officers of said convention, and the con- guage, and secures each citizen in his right to 
tingent expenses of said body, which may 
be drawn or paid out in the manner to be 
provided for said conveution. 


voters of each 
county shall also be qualified jurors of such 
county.’’ 


sit on juries without regard to the shade of 
his complexion. Here is the amendment, (!) 
in which the Legislature is empowered, in 
the spirit of its object, to exclude the colored 
voter from the jury-box : 

‘Sec. 7. That section 45 of Article XIL 


ee : aie .  . | Shall hereafter read as follows: The Legisla- 
the Convention will be unlimited in its ture shall prescribe the qualifications neces- 


It will be noted that the convention is to 
assemble ‘‘for the purpose of framing a 
new Constitution.’’ There is no restriction ; 
of power in this act of the Legislature, and | 


authority as regards changes they may be) sary for grand and petit jurors.”’ 
disposed to make — differing in that respect ‘ : ? 2 : 
. we eras : | The motive for this change is too plain to 
from the otherwise similar act lately passed : 

e , : ‘ | require comment. <A property, or educa- 
by the North Carolina Legislature. pe ee. : ‘ 
. ‘ ; ; | tional qualification, or both, will do the busi- 

It is provided in the resolution that, at the ume 
ness, and put the colored man off the juries. 
The next section is so changed as to set him 


same time delegates are to be elected, the 
people will vote for or against the Conven- | 
tion, and if a majority is against it, there | 
will be no Convention. There is little doubt, | 
however, that the Convention will be called, 
though the Republicans will make an en- 


to work upon the roads and (under the 
pronage act) without pay for his labor. In 
; the present Constitution the next. section 
| reads as follows: 
| 
| 

: : ~ | “See. 46 ; , Leg: 
ergetic resistence, and use every fair means|_ “‘S8¢- 46. It shall be the duty of the h 
t ha t inst it itl | islature to levy a special road tax upon the 

secure © - ro > Aor q P . ’ = & Ss 
0 Secure a majority vote against it, and thus, | taxable property of all persons in this State, 
| and appropriate the same to the building of 
| bridges, and in the improvement of public 
. . . . * 

roads in the different counties in the State, 
under such rules and regulations as the Leg- 
islature may provide; and no /aw shall be 
session a joint resolution amending the pre- passed requiring the personal services of any por 
sent Constitution; and it will be voted on| ton of the people on public roads.”’ 


in the event a Convention is not accepted by The amendment is as follows: 


if possible, save the present Constitution 
from destruction. The Democratic Legisla- 





ture have already, however, provided for | 
such an emergency by passing at its last | 


the people. This joint resolution substitutes “Sec. 8. That section 46 of Article XI. 
new sections for sections 1, 2, 6, and 7, of| shall hereafter read as follows: The Legisl®- 
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= \ 
ture shall provide by law for the establish- | 
ment, improvement, and inaintenance of) 
ublic roads and bridges in the different! 


counties of the State.”’ 

It will be observed that the mendatory 
provisions of the Constitution are entirely 
removed, and all power reverts to the Leg- 
jslature. The point gained by the change 
will be understood when the reader is in- 
formed that the peonage act, recently before 
the Legislature of Texas, punishes petty 
crimes by fines, to be paid by labor on the 


’ . . . sos 
roads or otherwise ; and a similar provision 


vill no doubt be incorporated in the new 
Constitution or in amendments to the present 


one, 
The only other comparison to which we 


shall at present call the attention of the 
reader, reters to the public school system of 
the State. To show with what care that 
great interest was prosecuted under the 
present Republican Constitution, we shall 
quote Article IX., on ‘‘ Public Schools,’’ 
eltire, and then copy the proposed amend- 
ment: 
ArticLE [IX.—Pusuic Scuoots. 


Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the Leg- 
islature of this State, to make suitable pro- 
visions for the support and maintenance of a 
system of public free schools, for the gratu- 
itous instruction of all the inhabitants of 
this State, between the ages of six and eigh- 
teen years. 


Sec. 2, There shall be a Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who, after the first 
term of office, shall be elected by the people; 
the first term of office shall be filled by ap- 
Pointment of the Governor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Su- 
perintendent shall hold his office for the 
term of four years. He shall receive an an 
nual salary of two thousand five hundred 
dollars, until otherwise provided by law. 
Incase of vacancy in the office of the Super- 
Intendent, it shall be filled by appointment 
the Governor, until the next general elec- 
ion, 


Sec. 3. The Superintendent shall have the 
supervision of the public free schools of the 
tate, and shall perform such other duties 
concerning public instruction as the Legis- 
lature may direct. The Legislature may 
lay off the State into convenient school dis- 
tticts, and provide for the formation of a 
board of school directors in each district. 
It may give the district boards such legisla- 





tive powers, in regard to the schools, school 
houses, and school fund of the district, as 
miy be deemed necessary and proper. It 
shall be the duty of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to recommend to the Leg- 
islature, such provisions of law as may be 
found necessary, in the progress of time, to 
the establishment and perfection of a com- 
plete system of education, adapted to the 
circumstances and wants of the people of 
this State. He shall at each session of the 
Legislature, furnish that body with a com- 
plete report of all the free schogls in the 
State, giving an account of the condition of 
the same, and the progress of education 
within the State. Whenever required by 
either House of the Legislature, it shall be 
his duty to furnish all information called 
for, in relation to public schools. 


Sec. 4. The Legislature shall establish a 
uniform system of public free schools 
throughout the State. 


Sec. 5. The Legislature, at its first session, 
(or as soon thereafter as may be possible,) 
shall pass such laws as will require the at- 
tendance on the public free schools of the 
State of all the scholastic population thereof, 
for the period of at least four months of each 
and every year ; provded, that when any of 
the scholastic inhabitants may be shown to 
have received regular instruction, for said 
period of time in each and every year, from 
any private teacher having a proper certifi- 
cate of competency, this shall exempt them 
from the operation of the laws contemplated 
by this section. 

Sec. 6. As a basis for the establishment 
and endowment of said public free schools, 
all the funds, lands, and other property here- 
tofore set apart and appropriated, or that 
may hereafter be set apart and appropriated, 
for the support and maintenance of public 
schools, shall constitute the public school 
fund. And all sums of money that may 
come to this State hereafter from the sale of 
any portion of the public domain of the 
State of Texas, shall also constitute a part of 
the public school fund. And the Legislature 
shall appropriate all the proceeds resulting 
from sales of public lands of this State to 
such public school fund. And the Legisla- 
shall set apart, for the benefit of public 
schools, one-fourth of the annual revenue 
derivable from general taxation; and shall 
also cause to be levied and collected, an an- 
nual poll tax of one dollar, on all male per- 
sons in this State, between the ages of 
twenty-one and sixty years, for the benefit 
of public schools. And said fund and the 
income derived therefrom, and the taxes 
herein provided for school purposes, shall be 
a perpetual fund, to be applied, as needed, 
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exclusively for the education of all the ' shall be made granting or appropriating it tp 
scholastic inhabitants of this State; and no | any other purpose whatever. The lands h. 
law shall ever be made appropriating such | longing to the common school fund may be 
fund for any other use or purpose whatever. |sold on such terms as may be pre. 
3 es /scribed by law. The inci 

Sec. 7. The Legislature shall, if necessary, | ” y e principal of th 
f hee : s *? common school fund shall be invested, from 
in addition to the income derived from the | time to time, in bonds or other interest. 

. . | > * , St- 
public school fund, and from the taxes for his seotuvition and the Petes ‘laa bear 
school purposes provided for in the forego. |. 9 | gees a Lnteress ae 
. s 3 aa |ing from this fund, together with such taxg 
ing section, provide for the raising of such | atin ho tr lay leviok Ger te 
amount by taxation, in the several school fete ye iy nb ped enone Or vaca 
districts in the State, as will be necessary to |~ “ ewe BA SO DS ts @ Sup. 

ae i ams port and maintenance of common schools jp 
provide the necessary school houses in each | this State, She tails hesetetene al 
district, and insure the education of all the | gree See © given 


Aran ee - sus atg | the respective counties of this State for the 
scholastic inhabitants of the several districts. | purposes of education, or that may hereafter 


Sec. 8. The public lands heretofore given be granted to such counties as have notre 
to counties shall be under the control of the | ceived any lands, are declared to be absolutely 
Legislature, and may be sold under such | vested in the said counties and the people 
regulations as the Legislature may prescribe ; | thereof, in full and absolute title, and shall 
and in such case the proceeds of the same | only be sold by the several County Coutts, 
shall be added to the public school fund. | of the respective counties. The principal 
| fund arising from the sale of such lands shall 
| be placed at interest by the County Courts 
| or other county authorities, and the interest 
j arising from such fund expended by said 
| courts in their respective counties for educa 





Sec. 9. The Legislature shall, at its first 
session, (and from time to time thereafter, 
as may be found necessary,) provide all 
needful rules and regulations for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the provisions of this | estan’ diets tee aaa fi 
article. It is made the imperative duty of | oumclak Gr ta in such manner as maybe 
the Legislature to see to it, that all the | Proser® geile: clita 


children in the State, within the scholastic | This tenth section of the proposed amend 
age, are, without delay, provided with ample 


means of education. The Legislature shall ments to the present Constitution — in case 
annually appropriate for school purposes, the Convention to sweep away the Constitu- 
and to be equally distributed among all the | tion altogether, should be rejected by the 
scholastic population of the State, the in- 
terest accruing on the School Fund, and the ees ee ; 
income derived from taxation for school pur- Providing in the Constitution for an efficient 
poses ; and shall, from time to time, as may school system. ‘Now observe the radical 
be necessary, invest the principal of the changes here proposed to be made: Many of 
school fund in the bonds of the United States tis eneaiens scorliions ot tc A 
Government, and in no other security. | ma tai yP Hie : sy : 
| entirely stricken out or so modified, as, in fact, 
to leave the whole matter of public schools 
| to the option of the Legislature, which, since 
the Democrats secured control, is largely op- 
Sec. 10, That section one, two, three, four, posed to public schools altogether, and has 
five, six, seven, eight and nine of article steady cleeel 4) thven-taiten a ee 
IX, shall hereafter read as follows: Section inie eal P 
1. The Legislature shall, by law, establish ‘thousand free schools opened under the Con- 
and maintain a system of common schools, stitution through Republican energy and 
which shall be free to the entire scholastic | eontinued effort. The setting apart one 


i State, between such ages 
population of the State, betwee ges ’ g 7 ath 
. , and the 

as may be by law prescribed ; nor shall any fourth of the annual State revenue, 


person be excluded from the benefit of said pole-tax for the support of the schools, i 
schools on account of race, color or previous | will observed, are omitted, and, instead ofthe 
condition of servitude, but the Legislature peremptory command to the Legislature, 
shall have the power to establish separate 
schools for the whites and blacks. All lands, 
funds or property heretofore granted by any | 

Constitution or law of the Republic or State, | tion of all the scholastic population,” te 
or that may hereafter be granted, or set! question whether any school tax at all shall be im 


apart for the purposes of common schools, | ‘ , 
shall Radi the common school fund and 28¢4 #8 left entirely to the discretion of the Legit 


people —is a substitute for all the sections 


The proposed Democratic substitute for 
this provision of the present Constitution 
for public schovuls is as follows : 


| in the present 7th section, to raise sufficient 
| by additional taxation to ‘‘ insure the educa 


it shall forever remain intact, and no law | lature! Again, the color line is drawn in the 
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amendment ; and now pause to enquire how | gold value, in good bonds (largely United 
many free school-houses will probably be | States) and cash, besides lands—that part 
puilt and sustained in a State, where for | in railroad bonds being inherited from before 


ars pastthe teachers have been driven from | the war. 
years Pp 





It is apparent that this ‘‘amendment,’’ 
can party, and compelled, in many cases, to | proposed by the Democratic Legislature,— in 
escape from the State to save their lives, | case the Convention to abolish the present 
while the eee hy the hundred were | Constitution fails,— intends practically to 
burned down? No schools for colored chil- |get rid even of the slight pretense of free 
dren, and an educational qualification for public schools, to which the Democracy has 
jurymen, would be all that is necessary to already reduced the communities, and to 
prevent colored citizens from ever sitting in |upen the door again to speculation in, and 
a jury. In fact, it is 


the colored schools opened by the Republi- 


robbery of, the school fund. 





It will be noted also that the investment | generally understood now that between two 


of the permanent school fund is changed 
from ‘‘the bonds-of the United States, and 
in no other security,’ to read, ‘‘in bonds or 
other interest bearing securities.”’ 
most suspicious and dangerous change, in 
view of the historical fact that the Democracy 
have, on three several occasions — one before 
the war, again during it, and then just after 
it, under Andy Johnson’s reconstruction, mis- 
appropriated this fund. 
1856, they passed a law, loaning it to rail- 
roads, under which nearly three-fourths of 
amillion dollars may be considered totally 


lost. In the days of the rebellion they took | 


nearly a million of it to carry on their war, 
and also allowed the railroads to pay in their 
indebtedness in rebel State warrants, which 
they did to the extent of about $350,000. 
And now under the proposed amendment the 
legislature can dispose of whatever school 
fund is left, or may, at any time, be collected 
into the treasury, to railroads, to aid another 
rebellion, or to private individuals for pur- 
poses of speculation, so long as ‘‘ other in- 
terest-bearing securities,’ without regard to 
their nature or value are offered. It was to 
absolutely prevent in the future all such 
Proceedings, that the Republican party in- 
corporated the preceding precautionary mea- 
sure of investing only ‘‘in U.S. bonds”? in 
the present Constitution. 


The late Republican State Government got 
together, by law-suit and otherwise, a good 
deal of what had thus been misappropriated, 
and left the fund, when the State govern- 
ment was seized in January of last year, 
amounting to nearly three million dollars, 


This is a | 


On August 13th, | 


and three hundred thousand dollars of that 
on hand has been used to relieve the neces- 
|sities of the present Government ; though 
of this we can get no official information — 
the Democracy being less willing to allow 
/inquiry into their own defaulcations than 
|they are to have the acts of the Republican 
| party investigated. 

; It must not be forgotten that these pro- 
posed amendments are provisionary, and are 
to be voted on in December, if the people 
vote against the Convention ; but it is feared 
ithe vote for a Convention will prevail, and 
\if so, the Convention, with its unlimited 
| powers, will give the State a Constitution 
iwhich will not only embody those amend- 
ments, and the others provided for in the 
‘¢joint resolution,’’? but will be even more 
thorough in removing the best features of the 
present Constitution, especially the preface 
and Ist and 22d sections of the ‘‘ Bill of 
Rights ’’ in the Constitution, which are as 
follows : 

Articte I. Birt or Ricuts.—That the 
heresies of nullification and secession, which 
brought the country to grief, may be elimin- 
ated from future political discussion ; that 
public order may be restored, private pro- 
perty and human life protected, and the 
great principles of liberty and equality 
secured to us and our posterity, We declare 
that: 

Sec. 1. The Constitution of the United 
States, and the laws and treaties made, and 
to be made, in pursuance thereof, are ac- 
knowledged to be the supreme law; that 
this Constitution is framed in harmony with 
and in subordination thereto ; and that the 
fundamental principles embodied herein can 
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only be changed, subject to the national} population, and contemplate the result with 
authority. | indifference ? Is the Republican party dead, 

Sec. 22. Importations of persons under!or sleeping, while the Democracy are de. 
the name of ‘‘ coolies,’? or any other name | stroying the work accomplished as the grand 


or designation, or the adoption of any, 
: ; ar? av 2 

system of peonage, whereby the helpless | Tesults of the — Have the blood and 
and unfortunate may be reduced to prac-' treasure of the nation been offered in sacri. 
tical bondage, shall never be authorized fice on the alter of liberty and equal rights 
rebie Snggor ee by the laws ” this State ; a ‘in vain? Republisans of the South are 
eet saety Ber TaenMary nerstide, beginning to apprehend such a result. Yet 
except as a punishment for crime, whereof i ; : é 

the party shall have been duly convicted, they will not give up the ship, until the last 
shall ever exist in this State. | hope of sympathy and co-operation from Con- 
| gress and the free States has been exhausted, 


The object in changing the Constitution is, 
In Texas a Republican rally will be made, 


as it was in Arkansas, is now in Alabama 
and North Carolina, and will be in all the | 4"d a reorganization and concert of action 
reconstructed States as soon as the opportu- | secured, to act against the Convention ques- 
nity offers, to destroy the broad an liberal tion and amendments. There will probably 
Constitutions secured to those States in their be a@ Republican Convention held in the 
reconstruction, and prepare Constitutions in latter part of May to adopt measures for this 
which the doctrine of State sovereignty shall | Purpose. The Republicans of the other 
be fully recognized, the rights of the colored | States are putting forth their best efforts to 
race ignored, and the public school system S@Ve the present Constitution of their re- 
be placed wholly under the control of the Spective States from destruction ; but, with 
State Legislature to be abolished, or retained | the indifference of the North, and of the Re- 
for certain classes of the communities, or | publican party outside of the reconstructed 
otherwise dealt with at the pleasure of legis- | States, against them, it is uphill work with 
lative fancy or popular prejudice. In short, | little promise of success. 

a new Constitution will be prepared for each | a ee Tm arey 

State, or the present instrument will be) Nosie Sentments.—The defeated candi- 
reconstructed according to the anti-bellum “date for Governor of Connecticut, Mr. James 
theories of Democracy. When the present Lloyd Greene, soon after the election sent 
State Constitutions were framed under the the following greeting to,the Republican 
reconstruction acts of Congress, they were editors of the State: 

required to be prepared in the spirit of pop-; «‘Ggyrnemen: Permit me to offer my 
ular suffrage and equal rights to all men, | heartiest thanks for the generous and loyal 


and were required to be submitted to Con-/ Support you gave to Republican principles 
| during the campaign, and also for the cour- 
eee : teous treatment accorded me. The next best 
fication, before they were allowed to be put | thing to victory is the consciousness of hay- 
in force. Now, however, the Constitution of ing made a good fight in a just cause. I 
each reconstructed State may be destroyed or | _ = yey that you will continue to fight 
.,! under the banner of iversal free ni- 
reconstructed, and Congress has no check, if | = me vinlige pet and oodom, 
pert Z Ag E | versal citizenship, and universal education, 
the instrument is only gilded over with the | until life, property, and freedom of speech 


° . 9 . ‘ . 
outside appearance of guaranteeing to the! are as safe in every Southern State as they 


people a Republican form of Government. | 4Te to-day in Connecticut. I believe in the 
ultimate establishment of these principles 


upon a sure foundation as firmly as I believe 
N v ing « ry al. . . . 
work. North Carolina, Alabama, and Texas | in the existence of God, and because | be- 


are going through the process; and so’ lieve in the existence of a God whose attri- 
the work will go on without an act or al butes are justice and mercy.’’ 

protest from Congress. Are the administra-; These are noble words, and show that 
tion, and Congress, and the people of the | Mr. Greene, though vanguished from the 
free States prepared to see each of those] field, has not yet lost faith in his party or 
States reconstruct its Constitution so as to) become ashamed of the grand principles 
ignore the rights of five millions of their' which supported it. 


‘gress for examination and approval, or modi- 


Arkansas has already accomplished the 
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d, ERRORS OF MODERN CIVILIZATION. 
e- 
nd ARTICLE II. 
nd 
ri- LABOR AND CAPITAL—MONOPOLY AND competi- | between the torrid and the frigid zones, 
ts TION. |coupled with a general spirit-of enterprise 
Te In recounting the errors of the present age | and development, the demand for labor at 
et the antagonism assumed by the labor power remunerative prices cannot be exhausted and 
st toward capitalists can scarcely be viewed in| scarcely even diminished for -centuries to 
n- any other light than that of a national cal- | come, except on extraordinary occasions of 
d. amity. The varied iudustries of communi-|an interruption by a commercial crisis and 
@, ties are inutually dependent upon each other, | general prostration—events that are growing 
yn and a blow aimed at any of them affects more | less frequent than formerly. 
3- or less seriously all the others, and tends di- Yet strangely enough, the entire industrial 
ly rectly to paralyze the productive power of | interests of the country are to-day suffering 
16 society. But when, as in our own day, the | from the effects of labor ‘‘strikes’’ and a 
is war of labor against capital becomes general, | general spirit of antagonism by the labor 
er and combination ‘‘strikes’’ are announced | power to capital. There is scarcely a trade 
to week after week, not only among artisans|or a branch of industry that has not its 
e- and workmen employed in developing the | ‘*Union,’’ and its members are bound by the 
h great leading industries, but also among | constitution and rules of the organization to 
e- those employed in the various trades that go} be governed only by the decisions of the 
d tomake up the aggregate productive inter-| majority in regulating the prices they shall 
h ests of the commonwealth, the Government receive for their labor, or in uniting in a 

and people may well become alarmed at the | general ‘“ strike’’ if their demands are not 

prospect. The entire failure of the earth to | complied with by capitalists and employers. 
i- } return its usual harvest could scarcely be Now we are not only opposed to minimum 
1g less direct in reducing a people to want and prices for labor, but we are most decidedly 
it suffering than a general cessation of labor in. in favor of industry of every description re- 
n the various branches of industry. Even if ceiving its largest reward. Capital, enter- 

the stoppage of labor is but partial, still the prise, and labor are the basis of all solid de- 
y effect is direct and the injury to society is velopment, and may be viewed as joint and 
i] only less calamitous than a general cessation | equally interested partners in the accumula- 
8 from all industrial pursuits. tion of wealth ; and no member of the firm 
F It is barely possible that in some European can justly be deprived of a fair share in the 
. countries where labor is in excess of the de-) profits of the general product. But when 
I mand, and the profits of industrial pursuits labor undertakes to dictate to capital and en- 
t are comparatively small, capital may assume prise what it shall receive, and puts its 
i 4 position of antagonism to labor by attempt- | figures so high as to secure the larger por- 
: ing to take advantage of the surplus supply | tion, if not the whole, of the profits, it is 
y inthe labor market; yet even this is prob- reasonable to suppose that capital and enter- 
e lematical. It is far safer to assume that la-| prise will dissolve the union. And such is 
‘ bor, like flour, or any other staple commod- ‘the condition of our industries to-day over 
: ityin general use, will always command its ‘the major portion of each State in the Union. 
R full value, and be governed in its price by A general ‘‘strike’’ among the artisans 

the unerring law of supply and demand./ and workmen in one industry not only stops 
t But in the United States, where there is com-/| or retards the progress in that, but seriously 
e Prised a vast territorial’ expanse, embracing | affects other productive employments. Take 
r very quality of soil and nearly all the)| in illustration the coal ‘ strikes’’ in Penn- 
3 Variations of climate peculiar to each latitude | sylvania and Ohio. 

18R 
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BFFECTS OF ‘‘STRIKES’’ IN THE COAL MINES 
UPON TILE IRON INDUSTRIES. 

The latest reports from Pennsylvania—and 
they are from a source entirely reliable— 
show that the trouble in the anthracite coal 
regions, together with the many unfavorable 


” 


conditions of the market brought about by 
financial reverses, has had a tendency to re- 
duce the production of iron to a minimum. 
With a view, therefore, of showing the ex- 
tent of the idleness among furnace inen, it is 
of interest to take up the three great pro- 
ducing regions of the State, and show the 


amount of inactivity that prevails. The chief’ 
difficulty at present rs the mability to recewe sup- i 


plies of anthracite coal, and if the miners were 
at work, and the railroad companies would 
transport fuel at reasonable rates furnace 
men would have a smal! margin for profit. 
Some, however, continue operations, but ww 
the absence of coal of all kinds they have resorted 
Inthe Lehigh Valley the supply of 
anthracite coal has become so reduced that 


to coke. 


those iron manufacturers who have made up 
their minds to use nothing else will be com- 
pelled to blow out, at least by the end of the present 
month. The Thomas fron Company have 
been using coke for their furnaces at Albur- 
tis and Hokendauqua for over two weeks, in 
the ratio of one-fourth of that material to 
three-fourths of anthracite coal, and they 
declare that they have as yet experienced no 
disadvantage from applying it to their opera- 
tions. The Crane Iron Company, at Cata- 
sauqua, have also determined to use coke, 
and they have purchased 4,000 tons of it to 
be consumed in connection with the coal 
which they have on hand, in the same pro- 
portion as the Thomas Company. This com- 
paratively new article of furnace fuel costs 
$6 50 per ton, delivered at points in the Le- 
high Valley, and actual experiments have 
revealed the favorable fact that one and one- 
fourth tons of coke are equivalent in smelting 
power to one and three-fourths tons of an- 
thracite coal, these being the quantities that 


are required respectively to produce a ton of 


iron. It will be seen, therefore, that while 


coal may be handled with more facility, coke 
is about as cheap, and if it can be used with- 
out any damaging effects, it may enter very 
largely hereafter into use for iron production. 
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es 


| At all events, in such predicaments as the 


| present, it is found of the greatest conven. 
| ience to those men who think it advisable to 
| remain in blast. 

| The Lehigh Valley.—The following state. 
| ment of the present condition of the trade is 
| obtained from tie various producers in the 


Lehigh, Susquehanna, and Schuylkill val. 
leys, through the Secretary of the Aimerican 


Iron and Steel Association, and miay be re- 
| lied upon as entirely correct: In the Lehigh 
| Valley the situation is about as follows: Car. 
bon Iron Company (three stacks) have one 
| stack in blast, and are receiving coal rega- 
jlarly ; Lehigh Valley Tron Company (three 
| stacks) have two in blast; Crane Iren Con- 
pany (six three in blast; 
Thomas Iron Company have both stacks in 


stacks) have 
at Alburtis and two out of six in at Hoken- 
daugua; Allentown Rolling Mill Company 
(two stacks) have one in blast; Enius Fur- 
nace is in; Allentown Iron Company have 
all five stacks in; Saucon fron Company 
have both stacks out; Bethlehem Iron Com- 
pany (four stacks) have all their furnaces in 
blast, but may blow out soon; Coleraine 
Iron Company (two stacks) have one in blast, 
but shortness of coal is likely to compel them 
to stop operations; Peter Uhler’s furnace is 
) 


Jompany’s 





out; Glendon Iron Company (five sta 
have two in; Millerstown Iron 
furnace is out; North Penn Iron Company’s 
furnace is in, but is expected to blow out 
soon, and Edge Hill Tron Company’s furnace 
is in blast. 
Iron Company (three stacks) have two in; 
Nausconetcong Iron Company (two stacks) 
have one in, and Port Oram Iron Company’s 
The total number of stacks 
mentioned above is fifty-three, of which 
thirty-one are in blast and the remainder are 
idle. 

The Schuylkill Valley—In the Schuylkill 
region some furnaces are still supplied with 
anthracite coal by the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company, who succeeded 
in obtaining about 25,000 tons from the 
Wyoming collieries before the time of the 
total suspension there. Some of the furnaces, 
among them Seyfert, McManus & Co.’s, E. & 
G. Brooke’s, and the Montgomery Tron 
Company’s are running partly on coke. The 


In New Jersey, the Andover 


furnace is in. 
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condition of operations in the Schuylkill 
Valley may be set down substantially as fol- 
lows: St. Clair furnace is out; Ringgold 





furnace is in blast; Port Carbon furnae is 
in; Atkins & Brothers’ three furnaces are 
in; Minersville furnace is out; Topton Tron 
Compiny’s furnace is in; Seyfert, McManus 
& Co’s (two stacks) have one in; Clymer 
Iron Company’s furnace is out; Keystone 
Furnace Compiny (two stacks) have one in; 
Eekhert & Brother’s two furnaces are out; 
Leesport Iron Company’s furnace is out: 
Monocacy furnace is out; Moselem furnace 
isin; White & Ferguson’s two furnaces are 
out; Phoenix Iron Company, (three stacks, ) 
one out, and two have been ‘banked up ”’ 
for three weeks ; Montgomery furnace is in; 
Norristown furnace is out; Schell & Com- 
pany’s furnace is out; E. & G. Brooke (four 
stacks) have one in; Swede furnaces are 
both out; D. O. and H. 8. Hinner, (three 
stacks) have two in; 5. Fulton & Compiny’s 
two furnaces are out; J. B. Moorehead Com- 
pany’s two furnaces are out ; Pottstown Iron 
Conpany’s furnace is in, and Robbins & 
Sons’ furnace is in. Total number of 
stacks stated, forty-two, of which fifteen are 
in blast, and twenty-seven out of blast and 
“banked up.’? 

Tie Susquehanna Valley.—The advices from 
the Susyuehinna Valley have not been re- 
ceivel in as complete a form as from the 
other regions ; but the principal furnaces in 
that locality are below enumerated ; Hon. 
G. Dawson Coleman (three stacks) has one 
in; R. W. Coleman’s Heirs & Co. (five 
Stacks) have one in; Pennsylvania Steel 
Company’s is running partly on coke; 
Chestnut Hill Iron Ore Company (three 
stacks) have all out; St. Charles furnaces 
(two stacks) are running partly on coke ; 


Watt’s furnaces are both out, but it is stated | 


that the proprietors of the Chickies furnaces 
have leased one of them, intending to blow 
it in shortly ; Cameron and Middletown fur- 
haces are both out; Dauphin furnace is in; 


Wistar furnace is in; McCormick & Co., | 


(two stacks) have one furnace running 
partly oncoke. Total number of stacks men- 
tioned, twenty-four, of which ten are in 
blast and fourteen out of blast. The grand 
total of the three regions is 119 furnaces, 
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fifty-six being in blast, and sixty-three out 
of blast. 

The above statement presents a sufficiently 
plain review of the present condition of the 
iron-producing trade in Pennsylvania, and no 
comment is necessary save upon the causes 
that have led to this general laxity of labor, 
The immediate cause of this general depres- 
sion in the iron industries of that State is the 
strikes and the wretched condition of affairs 





in the coal regions, by which the supply of 
coal is either stopped or the prices are ren- 


|dered too high to allow of its use, in the 
[manufacture of iron, in competition with 
ithe low price of English iron, which is 
; eagerly and constantly seeking a market in 
the United States. 

But the ruinous effects of these coal - trikes 


are not confined to the coal and iron indus- 
tries. They effect every interest with which 
| those great staple articles are immediately 
or remotely associated; and while the im- 


” reduce 


mediate actors in the “strikes 
themselves and their families to poverty, 
their insane action tends directly to para- 
lyse the entire industries of the State and 
check the general development of the nation. 
THE GENERAL EFFECT OF ‘STRIKES’? UPON 
THOSE WiLO PARTICIPATE IN THEM. 
While the entire community suffers by 
strikes and the cessation of work in any of 
its industrial departinents, the greatest suf- 
‘ferers, rst, last, aud always, are almost in- 
variable those who combine in the movement. 
The exceptions to this result are rare and 
unimportant. Even in England among the 
farmers; in Wales, among the miners ; in 
Germany, anong the artisans ; or among any 
other classes in those countries or in the 
United States, the result has been the same. 
If an exceptional case should occur wheres 
the strikers temporarily gain their object, 
‘it is after a loss of time and wages in which 
| the victors have been the sufferers, and erm- 
| ployers will have their recourse in employ- 
ing fewer workmen, reducing the amount of 
product, or in introducing machinery to per 
form the work formerly done by hand-labor, 
The coopers in New York city a few years ago 
|unitedin a general ‘‘strike,’? after which 
the sugar refiners and others who use 
; barrels in large quantities erected an 
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immense barrel factory in Brooklyn, cov- | ments profitably unless their employees make 


ering acres of ground, in which from 
four to six thousand barrels are turned 
out daily, and so cheap that buying 
up empty barrels from grocers at twelve and 
ahalf cents apiece is no longer an object. 
Every *“‘strike ’’ tends to reduce the demand 
for hand labor and iessen the chances for 
employment. Capitalists will employ labor 
only so long as it will pay to do so, and when 
reasonable profits cease their capital will seek 
investinent in Government, State, municipal, 
or other bonds and securities, and ‘‘strik- 
ing’’ employees are left in idleness, with an 
abundance of time on their hands to complain 
In Wash- 


ington almost every branch of mechanical 


of hard times and nothing to do. 


industry is union-locked, and building and 
other branches of industry are literally at a 
stand-still. It is the same to a lesser or 
greater extent in nearly every city in the 
Union. The nation is now emerging from a 
general and somewhat severe crisis and gen- 
eral prostration in nearly every branch of 
industry, consequent upon the results of the 
war and the general *‘ shrinkage in values ;”’ 
but ‘trades’ unions’? refuse te recognize 
anything less than war prices for theirlabor. 
At one time in our war experience it required 
nearly or quite three dollars in United States 
currency to control a dollar in gold; now a 
dollar and twelve cents in currency is equal 
to a gold dollar, yet the members of the 
trades’ unioius’? demand as many green- 
backs for a day’s work of eight hours now as 
they received then for a day’s work of ten 
hours. The result is that building has nearly 
ceased and the mmount of work done inother 
branches of industry is reduced to the lowest 
minimum. It is announced by the daily 
press to-day (April 9) that— 

* Trouble is breeding between the work- 
ingmen and their bosses in Philadelphia, 
which threatens seriously to interfere with 
building operations in that city during the 
spring and coming summer. The difficulty 
arises from the existence of the eight-hour 
law, which went into general practice in the 
city of brotherly love. The bosses wish to 
resume the ten-hour system, and declare 
that unless the workingmen comply with 
their demands in this respect that they will 
suspend all work. They declare their in- 
ability to carry on contemplated improve- 





some concessions ; and rather than incur the 
risk of possible ruin they propose to remain 
idle. The desired concession, however, will 
not be made without a great struggle on the 
part of the artisans and laborers.”’ 

A similar conflict prevails throughout the 
Union between labor and capital, and the 
disastrous results are as widespread as the 
evil. It affects not only our home industries; 
The iron product was bidding fair to enable 
the ship-builders of the United States to 
compete with the world in the construction 
of iron ships, but the stubbornness of the 
Pennsylvania miners and the general efforts 


of ‘trades’ unions ’’ in sustaining unreason- 
ably high-priced labor will tend materially 
to defeat that branch of industrial competi- 
tion with the world and lessen our share in 
the carrying business of international com- 
merce. Among the items of news received 
by the last China mail is the announcement 
of the establishment of an agency at Shanghai 
of a purely Japanese line of steamers, which 
were to commence running on the 20th of 
March, between that port and Yokohama. 
Commenting upon this the San Francisco 
Bulletin says: ** The carrying trade in steam- 
ships between China and Japan has _hereto- 
fore been done by vessels carrying the Amer- 
ican flag or that of one of the European pow- 
ers. The greater share of the traffic isas 
fallen to the Pacific Mail Company and the 
French Messagerie. The Japinese have, 
however, been for some time threatening a 
competition, and a project was likewise under 
consideration some few months since by the 
Government of the Mikado of establishing an 
independent Japanese mail-service between 
San Francisco and Yokohama. The events 
of the past four years in Japan are a guar- 
anty that if this people once put their hands 
to the plow they will not turn back, but ac- 
complish their object. It may be taken for 
granted that this is but the initial movement 
for Japan competing with the Western na- 
tions for the commerce of the China seas and 
the Asiatic coast of the Pacific occan, if not 
for more extended ocean navigation.’’ Not 
only should that line of Japanese steamers 
have been built in Pennsylvania, at fair 
profits, and affording employment to hun- 
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dreds of workmen, but a large share of the 
shipping employed on the Pacific and the 
Atlantic oceans might now be carrying the 
American flag if labor could be obtained at a 
fair remuneration. 

RESTRICTIONS OF TRADES’ UNIONS 
THE RIGHTS OF BOYS. 


PERNICIOUS 
UPON 


3 


The position assumed by trades’ unions in 
preventing the education of boys in the in- 
dustrial arts excepting in limited numbers is 
simply an outrage upon socicty, the tendency 
of which is to throw the trades 
into the hands of foreign workmen, and reduce 


ultimately 


our own young men to habits of idleness and 
vice. This subject was recently brought 
before the Pennsylvania Legislature, and its 
injustice to society and the dangerous ten- 
dency of the practice of excluding boys from 
our workshops were shown by some very 
striking statistics. It was declared, for in- 
stance, that taking all the trades together in 
that State, only one apprentice finds work 
for every twenty-five men; and further that 
inthe stores of the State there are twice as 


many clerks as are apprentices in the me- | 


chanical arts, and that the number of female 
domestic servants is seven times the number 
of boys engaged in acquiring useful trades, 
while at least 150,000 boys seek the oppor- 
tunity to apprentice themselves to some use- 
ful calling. Here is an army of reserves in 
the field of productive industry who are not 
only not called into action, but are torbidden 
If the 
State in its legal capacity were guilty of such 


to drill and purposely made useless. 


enormous injustice and suicidal folly there 
would be an outcry which would indignantly 
reverse its policy—that is, unless the ma- 
jority of electors were made up of just such 
men as those who are now perpetrating the 
same wrong upon their own children and the 
Whole community. 

How can it be expected that we shall see 
good times again as a permanent condition of 
the country so long as the hope of the com- 
munity, its youth, are delibeyately disquali- 
fied for the struggle of life? Will a man dis- 
able himself for a contest that demands all 
his powers? Can a nation maintain itself 
ina sharp struggle of industrial competition 
hecessitated by all the conditions of this nine- 
teenth century so long as it hampers the 


most vigorous element of its population? It 
may be said that the productive classes are 
| sufficiently numerous now, in order to keep 
‘up the rateof wages; but the truth is, the 
producer in one line is the consumer for 
| nearly all the others, and the more men you 
pom in all branches profitably at work, the 
| more demand you have for all kinds of 
| products, the more business going on, the 
jmore money made, and the more general 
It is time, then, flat these per- 


and not 


prosperity. 
nicious restrictions were stopped ; 
only these directed against »pprentices, but 
all those which limit the freedoin and effici- 
Thurlow Weed, in a recent 
conversation, said: ‘I know nothing in early 


ency of labor. 


life of these miserable eight and ten-hour sys- 
tems, and | owe whatever | have sitice enjoyed 
of success and consideration to the habit, as 
an apprentice, a journeyman, and a small 
beginner on my own account, of devoting 
from eleven to twelve hours a day diligently 
and cheerfully to active and healthful physi- 
cal labor.’”? The times may have changed 
since his early days, but th: re is solid wisdom 
in his views, as our whole community will 
yet learn when we have had still further ex- 
perience in hard times. 

It is to hoped that the Legislatures of the 
several States, and that the voices, not only of 
the boys, but of the outraged communities, 
will unite in appealing to the authors of this 
monstrous evil to remove their restrictions 
upon the rights of boys before the practice 
does its complete work upon the industries 
of the nation and the morals of society. 


TRADES’ UNIONS AND THE EIGHT-HOUR RULE. 


The engrafting of the principle that eight 
hours’ labor shall be a dsy’s work upon the 
policy of the‘trades’ unions’’ is another meas- 
ure of very doubtful propriety. The theory 
of dividing the twenty-four hours into three 
equal parts and devoting one part to labor, 
another to rest and sleep, and the third to 
moral and physical culture, recreation, and 
amusement, is based upon an excellent prin- 
ciple, and should, as far as practicable be the 
But it does not follow be- 
that 
among its members eight hours’ labor shall 


rule in society. 


because a ‘trades’ union’? decides 


constitute a day’s work, that the employer 
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shoul! be compelled to pay the same for 
eight that 
work. As well might the bakers form a com- 
pret and 
future eight loaves of bread will cost what 


he formerly did for ten hours’ 


inform their customers that in 
was formerly paid for ten. Perhaps the better 
way to measure periods of labor is by the 
Then the number 
of hours of labor per day may be fixed, to 


hour instead of the day. 


meet the views of the employee, at eight, ten, 
twelve, or fourteen, and his pay will be in ex- 
act proportion to the number of hours’ work 
performed. It is claimed by the advocates 
ofeight hours for a day’s work, with the pay 
formerly given for ten hours’ labor, that 
workmen will do as much in eight as they 
formerly did in ten hours. But experience 


realizes no such results. In fact the organ- 
ization of **trades’ unions’’ seems to have les- 


the 
excelling, not only in the quality, but also 


sened pride formerly manifested of 
in the quantity of work performed. Generally 
the main object now appears to be to know 
how to ** put in the time,’? and do the least 
possible amount of work in the eight hours. 
Pride of distinction as accomplished and ex- 
peditious workmen is now a rare manifesta- 
tion; so many bricks laid, so many yards of 
painting done, constitutes a day’s work, 
and any excess will subject the workman 
the to the 
An investigation 


who has thus violated rule 
censure of his associates. 
will reveal the fact that on an average it 
now requires two men tv accomplish as much 
in a day, at ordinary mechanical labor, as 
one usually performed for a fair day’s work 
fifteen 


then did not exceed but little more thin one 


or twenty years ago; and the pay 
half the amount of the scale of prices now 


: Yet me- 


fixed by the ‘‘ trades’ unions.’’ 
chanics are no better now, if as well to do, 
it? 
We will 
glance at each separately ; and first— 


as they were then. And ewhy is 


There are two prominent causes. 


’ 


TRADES’ UNIONS T ND DIRECTLY TO ENHANCE 
THE COST OF LIVING. 
Carpenters, masons, bricklayers, —plas- 


terers, plumber-, weavers, spinners, shoe- 
makers, and the trades generally, have each 
their secret organizations to sustain high 
prices in their respective departments. It is 
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strength employed in 
each industry and exerted against the inte. 
rests of all the others. The result is that 
provisions, &c., are enhanced 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent. in cost; 


rents, clothing, 
and dealers, be it remembered, will run up 
their profits in the ratio of the increased 
cost, so that it amounts practically to this; 
a mechanic gets fifty per cent. more for hig 
work and pays seventy-five per cent. more 
for his goods now than formerly, and comes 
out with smaller savings from $4 per diy 
** trades’ 


” 


than he did before unions’? were 


» 


=] 
riations, but this is the average result. 


known, at 32 per diem. There may be va- 

Mechanics’ unions or associations for lite 
rary and moral culture and social and be- 
nevolent objects might be made the medium 
of an immense power in elevating the indus- 


’ 


trial classes. Mechanics’ institutes, Lyceuns, 


with debating clubs, libraries, drawing, 
Writing, and reading schools in the. evening, 
should be encouraged and fostered by State 
individual philanthropy. 


and 


legislatures and 
But 


against capital and enterprise are debasing 


**trades’ unions’’ combinations 
in their effects upon society and invariably 
defeat the objects of their supporters, while 
they tend directly to drive capital from its 
usual methods of investment, dwarf our in- 
dustries, andl paralyze all legitimate enter- 
prise and national development. 

The second prominent impediment to the 
prosperity of mechanics is 
EXTRAVA- 


INCREASED PERSONAL AND 


GANCE,. 


FAMILY 


is towarl in- 
all classes in 
While 
there are exceptions to almost all general 


The tendency of the times 
creased extravagance among 
their personal and household affairs. 
rules, it is well known that it costs more to 
feed and clothe a mechanic’s family now by 
one hundred per cent. than it did half, or even 
aquarter ofacentury ago. Then economy was 
scrupulously observed in all the personal 
and domestic arrangements; now so far a3 
any practical application of economy is con- 
cerned that word might as well be expunged 
To forefathers 
the use of tobacco was unknown; for many 
years after its introduction a penny pipe and 


from the dictionaries. our 





five cents worth of tobacco was the average 
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weekly cost of the article to a mevhanic. 
about the ave- 
cents each, the 
alone one hun- 


Now three cigars per diem is 
At ten 
mechanic pays fur that item 
dred and ten dollars per annum—a sum am- 
ply sufficient, with judicious management, to 


rage consumption. 


dothe himself and his wife respectably dur- 
ing the entire year. Then there is that other 
little matter—the restrurant refreshment— 
an average of one whisky and two beers per 
day. There is another one hundred and ten 
dollar the 
average family in bread the year round. 


lerk—enough to keep entire 
The cost of these two items if savel and de- 
posited or invested on interest would at the 
end of five years’ savings buy a comfortable 
house for the nechvnic’s fimily. [tf may be 
said that we have over-estimate. the average 
expenditure among mechanics for those worse 
than useless articles. Such, however, is not 
the fact. Olfic al figures show that in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during the year ending April 
30, 1875, 
There are also in the District 1,974 dealers 
During the year there 


982 liquor licenses were issued. 


in cigars and tobacco. 
were 29,138 barrels of beer, and 4,592,000 
cigars manufactured in the District ; but the 
Collector estimates that this is not more than 
one-third of the 
twentieth of the cigars consumed in the Dis- 


beer drank, or one- 


trict during the year. Yet there is no evi- 
dence, nor is there any reason to suppose, 
that the consumption of spirits, beer, and 
tobacco is any greater, according to popula- 
tion, in Washington than the national ave- 
rage. ; 

Much of unnecessary expenditure also en- 
cost of the wardrobe. 


ters intothe annual 


The mechanic’s wife and his children must 





| 
| 
{ 
| 


, £1,000 to rekindle each furnace. 


times. The causes of these changes it is not 
our purpose now to investigate. Itis enough 
to know that they exist and are the main 
source of the embarrassments and sufferings 
of mechanics of the present day; but which 
they are prone to attribute to the imaginary 
oppressions of their best friend—the capi- 
talist. 
eet eee 

Tne Lock-Ovur in Sourn Wa.es.—One of 
the most extensive and disastrous complica- 
tions in the whole history of labor agitation 
is the lock-out of colliers and iron-workers 
in South Wales, which commenced February 
1, and became general. One hundred and 
twenty thousand workimen were thrown out 
of work by this movement, representing with 
their families a population of about half a 
Besides 


persons directly affected by this suspension 


million. this immense number of 
of industry, the number is perhaps even 
larger of those who suffer indirectly by the 
prostration of every branch of trade in the 
region in which the lock-out has occurred. 
The coal mines in which production is now 
wholly stopped have yielded an average of 
400,000 tons a week. The engine pumps have 
been kept going, the men being as willing 
as the owners to have this done, as a flooded 
colliery means ruin to all parties. Ii the 
blast furnaces are cooled down, the einploy- 
ers must suffer heavily, as it costs at least 
Altogether 


| it is a sorry piece of business, promising loss 


appear in about as expensive garments as | 
| Presidency, Brown for President, and Penn 


the family of Judge Brown or Lawyer Tomp- 
The 
also to the pur- 


kins and other wealthier neighbors. 
same remark is applicable 
chases for the table. To 
upon the mechanic’s prosperity must be added 
the humiliating acknowledgment that the 


these 


drawbacks | 


and disaster to masters and men alike, and it 
is to be devoutly wished that the modern 
remedy of impartial arbitration might be ap- 
plied, to put an end to it. 

= 2s 


Joun Youne Brown is in training for the 


for Vice. Here is the strongest team that De- 
mocracy could place inthe field. Brown has 
attacked Butler and received the thanks of 


several Southern legislatures. Penn has led 


the White Leagues and captured a State gov- 


average mechanic’s wife of the present day | 


fails to bring to the supervision of her kitch- | 


en, antl wardrobe, and to 


the proper preparation of food and clothing 


her chil lren’s 


for her family that practical knowledge, judge 


ernment, and been praised on the floor of the 
Senate. What better material can Democracy 
The ticket would carry the South 
by storm, and Brown for his heroic attack 


secure ? 


/on the Essex statesman might even hope to 


ment, and skill which were so common, and | carry Massachusetts. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS TO COMMERCE 
AND SCIENCE. 


It is not an unusual thing for individuals, | Sandwich Islands from cannibalism to civil- 
and even nations, to become the recipients of | ization and commerce, from heathenism to 
important benefits, derived from the knowl- | Christianity, is now going on in other por- 
edge and labors of others, without acknowl- | tions of the Pacitic—in fact upon nearly every 
edging the obligation. We enjoy blessings ‘inhabited island of the Pacific ocean. Ina 
daily without making a single inquiry as to. few years the commercial treasures of all of 
their source, or experiencing a generous | those island groups will be laid open to 
emotion of gratitude toward our benefactors. | legitimate and protitable enterprise, and be 
Of this we have a forcible illustration in the made easily accessible from our own sea 
work that Christian mission ries are accom- | ports by steamship and telegraphic commu- 
plishing for science and conuneice, without nication. And this comes mainly through 
compensation or even a passing acknowledg- | missionary enterprise. Until these noble 
ment of their achievements by the communi- | pioneers carried the bible, backed by God’s 


ties enjoying the benefits of their labors. blessing and their own labors, to those com- 
H “as . . . *¢ 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO COMMERCE. |munities, it was only at the risk of life that 


The untaught savages of the Pacific and}a landing could be made upon any of the 
other heathen lands receive the Gospel gladly | Pacific groups, unless the voyagers were 
at the hands of the Christian missionaries,and | thoroughly armed in self-defense, while the 
express their gratitude in emotions of joy and! shipwrecked and unarmed mariner was al- 
words of thankfulness, while islands and con- most invariably put to death on reaching the 
tinents, through the pioneer labors of mis-| shore, aud not unfrequently became food for 
sionaries, are opened up to profitable traffic | the natives. 
without even eliciting a thought fromthe} A similar commerce-creating work is going 





civilized world as to the agency through/on quite extensively in Africa, and with 
which these contributions to commerce were | wonderful success, while the semi-barbarous 
secured. It was almost exclusively through | and pagan populations of Turkey, Persia, and 
missionary effort that the Sandwich Islands, | other Eastern nations are eagerly receiving 
for example, were rescued from heathenism | the Gospel; and every missionary advance 
and elevated to the condition of a Christian | made tends directly to widen the field of 
nation with a constitutional government, and profitable commerce. Civilization _ itself 
a commerce in which the world is eager to | creates acommerce: In Africa, on the islands 
participate. Yet Christian nations make ad- | of the Pacific, and in‘all tropical climates 
vantageous treaties of commerce and of re-| missionaries find the natives as devoid of 
eiprocity with that recently savage people | outward covering as they are of Christian or 
without even waiting to inquire through! moral culture. Among the first impressions 
whom they were made capable of negotiating | made upon their minds is a desire to be 
treaties. Not only this: Solittle is missionary | covered as they see the missionary men and 
work appreciated it is not an uncommon} women clothed, and a demand grows up im- 
thing to hear the remark made, even by pro-| mediately for cotton goods and prints; as 
fessing Christians, that contributions of | civilization, education, and Christianity ad- 
money made for foreign missions is aninvest-| vance, they forsake their mud-huts and 
ment of doubtful propriety ; or that the mis- build houses to live in. This creates a de- 
sionary fund and Christian enterprise should | mand for nails, hardware, and other building 
be limited to the home work until our own/ materials. When the new and better family 


people have been all converted to the Chris-| home is completed there is a demand for fur- 
tian faith. niture and other household goods and 
The same process that has changed the| utensils. But these new demands cannot be 
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gratified without money with which to pur- | Washington, where he f 
chase the necessary commodities at thej|ritory had been represented as not only 
nearest ports in the United States, England, ; valueless but inaccessible. Upon these rep- 
The missionary | resentations it was about to be traded off 





Australia, or elsewhere. 
then directs their attention to the preparation | ‘‘for a paltry fishing-ground of not one 
thousand part its value.’? The terms of the 
fraudulent treaty were already arranged and 
the treaty itself was written out. Dr. Whit- 


of native products for export, and we soon 
find entire communities preparing teakwood, 
mahogany, and other valuable woods for for- 
eing markets ; and cultivating and gathering | man presented the facts in reference to the 
cotton, coffee, cocoanuts, and other products value and importance of the Pacific country. 
| He finally induced a stay of negotiations, 
of foreign manufactures and producers of | but was told by the President and Cabinet 
i that emigration over the Rocky mountains 





forshipment. They thus become consumers 


valuable native products which are in de- 
mand in European and American markets. | and through the Indian territory to that dis- 
Agriculture, under the training of their mis- 
sionary teachers, next claims their attention. 
Ademand is thus created for agricultural 


tant region was impossible. How effectually 
he removed that delusion by returning to 
Oregon in the spring with a colony of 


pioneer emigrants, including whole families, 


implements, seeds, &c., and so the work goes 
on, of civilization, Christianity, and com-j} with their wagons and flocks! This was the 
begining of American occupation and enter- 


merce, all together. 2 
prise on the Pacilicslope. And thus, through 


In our own country pioneer Christian niis- 


the missionary enterprise of that man, in 


sionaries have done much toward the civiliza- 
penetrating into the wilds of the Pacific 


tion of the savages of the forest. They have 
been largely instrumental in making the 
march of emigration into the far interior com- 


coast, and afterward by his sagacity, states- 
manship, determinition, and heroic courage, 
was not only the vast territory of Oregon 


paratively safe against the treachery of jeal- 
But more than this : | save:t to us, but to his energy, under Provi- 
dence, may justly be attributed the posses- 
sion of our entire Pacific domain, with all its 


ous Indian populations. 
It is not too much to claim that our posses- | 
sion of the territory of what has become the | 
great State of Oregon is directly due to mis- | 
sionary enterprise and the Christian patriot- 


gold, agricultural wealth, glory, and gran- 
deur of territorial expanse. For far less 
noble achievements have costly monuments 
been erected to perpetuate individual names, 
while the memory of Dr. Whitman is almost 


ism of one of our pioneer missionaries to that 
distant and then almost unknown region of 
country. After Dr. Whitman and the Rev. 
Mr. Spalding had crossed the Rocky moun- | forgotten. 
tains and commenced their labors among the CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCIENCE, 

| But while, aside from its main object of 


Indians on the Pacific coast, they ‘‘dis- | 
carrying the bible to communities where the 


covered a plot to cheat our Government out 
of nearly half of its present national domain.”’ | ‘‘old, old story”? has never been told, mission- 
Atonce they resolved that this should not be, | ary enterprise has done, and is still doing, so 
| 
| 


ifitwere possible to prevent the sacrifice. It; much for commerce, its contributions to 
science are no less important. Quite recently 
George May Powell, Esq., a member of the 


| American Oriental Topographical Corps, read 


Was mid-winter, and the only communication 
that could be obtained with the Government 
at Washington was upon horseback over 
nearly three thousand miles of unbroken 
territory. But the journey must be under- 
taken immediately and accomplished without 
delay, or the prize would be lost. Dr. | were considered. 
justly too, that no source of knowledge has 


|a series of papers before the American Insti- 
| tute of New York city, in one branch of which 
| the contributions of missionaries to science 


Mr. Powell claims, and 


Whitman ‘‘mounted his horse, and strug- 
gling for months through difficulties and | been so vast, varied and prolific, at so insig- 
dangers almost past description,’’ he reached | nificant expense, as the investigations and 
the frontier of civilization and hastened to| contributions of missionaries. They have 











piticutly collected and truthfully transmitted 
a great amount of exact and most valuable 
scientific and geographical knowledge. All 
this his been done without money and with- 
out price, though it would literally have re- 
quired millions of dollars to secure the same 
by any other means. This with their achieve- 
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and Colburn claims that ‘‘But for the re. 
searches of missionaries, the whole peninsula 
of Farther India would be in a great part terra 
mcognita;”? while the geographical discoveries 
of Moffat, who spent fifty years in Africa, and 
of his son-in-law, Livingstone, both accred. 


ited and successful missionaries from Eng. 





ments as a civilizing and commerce-creating | land, will ever be held as invaluable contri- 


agency, almost imponderable in its results, | butions to our knowledge of that hitherto 


may be written on the balance-sheets of the 
of the nations as so much ‘net gain,’’? out- 


side of the main object of their mission. Mr. 





| almost unknown continent. 
| The contributions of missionary discovery 


and labor embrace also the wider range of 


Powell speaks from personal observation | botany, geology, zoology, and meteorology, 
whenhesays: ‘Much of discovery, especially | Burgess’ papers supplied to the American 
in regions most difficult to reach, which has | Association of Science on the geology of the 
been credited to adventurous and enterpris- | Cape of Good Hope, Walker’s zoulogical spe- 
ing travelers and explorers as their own, | cimens sent from Africa, Champion’s essays 
be more correctly stated if written | on the botany and geology of South Africa, 

} and Stoddard’s meteorological discoveries in 


would 
down as simply forwarded through them to 





the scientific world by these missionaries.’’ | Persia are cases in point. 


One of the first objects of the missionary!  ‘*Fewareaware,’’ said Agassiz, ‘‘how much 
on arriving at his field of labor, is to acquire | we owe the missionaries for both their intel- 
a knowledge of the language of its people, | ligent observation of facts and their collect- 


ing of specimens. We must look to them 





ant Warren says that as a result of the in-!| 
vestigations they are thus enabled to make, | not a little for aid in our. future efforts for 


“Our missionaries on the Pacific coast are 
thought to have demonstrated that these 
thousands of islands were once settle by men 
of a common origin. So the original seed 
or parent stock is satisfactorily ascertained. 
How came they to this resuit? By reducing 
those many languages to form, and bringing 
them within the range of philosophical inves- 
tigation and classification.’’ 
provided the materials by which the lin- 


guist may sit in his closet and compare more | 
than two hundred languages and decide their | 


relation, one to the other, as well as their 
distinct characteristics. 

Again, the geographical and topographical 
contributions of missionaries are admitted by 
scientific men to be invaluable. 
the eminent geographer, confesses that he 
could not have written his vast works with- 
out the aid of material furnished by mission- 


aries. Perkins’ ‘‘Geology of Persia ;’? ‘*Zulu | 


Land,’’ by Grant; and Champion’s ‘Essays on 
the Topography of South Africa,’’ published 
in the American Journal of Science, are cases 


in point. ‘*Williams’ Middle Kingdom,”’ in 


1,200 pages, is critically pronounced the best | 


account ever published of the Chinese empire; 


Missions have | 


Carl Ritter, | 


And Mr 
| Powell already quoted, from his own ae- 


the advancement of science.” 


| quaintance with missionaries—looking at 
| their work with the eye of a business man— 
| when in Northern Africa and Western Asia, 
| for the Oriental and Topographical Corps, 
| in 1873, and by correspondence with them 
| since that date. says that, ‘‘For versatility, 
originality, and executive ability, not only 
in the work they were sent to do, and are 
doing so well; but in their action as the fore- 
most men and women in the East to promote 


ceography and its attendant sciences, they 


FE 
| stand before the world in a light almost past 
praise. 
| a os 
| Tire Democratic managers in New York are 
| trying to break down many of the best fea- 
| tures of the New York city charter. They 
| have introduced into the Legislature bills to 
| legalize more or less fraudulent claims upon 
| the City Treasury, to dispense with the neces- 
| sity of giving out pub'ic work by public le+ 
| ting, and to enable the Aldermen to pass res0- 
lutions involving the expenditure of money 
without requiring a majority of three-fourths 


| ofall the members elected. 
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OCEAN TELEGRAPILY. 


The Screntefic American publishes a valuable | tempting to lay it, and more recently the Za 
paper on ocean telegraphy, from which we} Plata was chartered to pursue the work and 
gather the following facts in illustration of | was wrecked in the Bay of Biscay, the cable 
the wonderful facilities in our day of commu-! and all persons on board being lost. 


nicating intelligence by the aid ofelectricity | Until the cable is laid down between Cay- 
throughout the world: fenne and Demerara communication between 


Telegraphic communication between the! the United States and other parts of South 
United States and the West Indies is main-| America must be forwarded via Europe, the 
tained over the following routes: From Pun-/ cable between Lisbon, Portugal, and Per- 
taRassa, Florida, va Key + est, to Havana by | nambuco, Brazil, furnishing the only means 
cables, thence by land lines to Batabano; | 
thence by cable to Santiago de Cuba; thence) Communication between the United States 


of telegraphic intercourse. 


bycableto Kingston, Jamaica. From Kingston and England is maintained by land lines to 
a series of cables extend to Demerara, South Sydney, Cape Breton; thence by cables to 
America, touching at Porto Rico, St. Thomas, | Placentia, Newfoundland; thence by land 
St. Kitt’s, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica,| lines to Heart’s Content, Newfoun land ; 
Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Barba-| thence by three cables to Valentia, Ireland ; 
does, Grenada, and Trinidad. A cable also) thenee by land lines to Wexford, Ireland; 
extends from Jamaica to Aspinwall on the| thence by cable to Haverfordwest, En, land ; 
thence by land lines to London. 


Isthmus of Panama. | 
A cable steamer is now on her way to} Communication between the United States 
Trinidal to lay a cable from Port of Spain, | and France is mantained by cable from Dux- 
Trinidad, to Ponce, Porto Rico, touching at! bury, Mass., to St. Pierre, and thence. by 
St. Croix, after which she will proceed to) cable to Brest, France. Communication be- 
lay a cable between Cienfuegos, Cuba, to! tween Great Britain and the various continen- 
Jamaica. When these are completed the! talstatesis transmitted over two cables to Den- 
United States andl West Indies will be sub | mark; two toGermany ; two to Holland ; two 
stantially united by a double series of cables, | to Belgium ; one to Norway ; one to Portugal ; 
so that, in case of failure of any one of thei, ‘two to Spain; and six to France. 
communication will not be interrupted. The) There is one cable between France and Den- 
shore ends of a cable to extend trom Deme-| mark; one between France and Spain; two 
rara, South America, to Cayenne, South! between France and Algeria; two between 
America, were laid last month, and the ca-| Portugal and Gibraltar; one between Gibral- 
ble steamer //voper is now on her way to Cay-; tar and Malta; one between Algeria and Mal- 
enne to lay the deep sea cable to Demerara.| ta; two between Sicily and Gibraltar; one 
When this link is laid, there will be a com | between Malta and Alexandria ; one between 
Plete line of telegraphic communication be-| Italy and Alexandria, touching at Corfu, 
tween the United States and Rio Janeiro, Zante, and Candia; one cable between Russia 
South America; and when another link is laid) and Turkey throngh the Black Sea; one be- 
between Rio Grande de Sul and Maldonado, | tween Norway and Denmark; one between 
Uruguay, the United States will be in tele-) Denmark and Sweden; one between Sweden 
graphic communication with all of South and Russia; one between Denmark and 


America bordering on the Atlantic ocean, Russia; one between Sweden and Germany ; 
north of Buenos Ayres, and with Chilionthe one between Egypt and India, through the 
Pacific. A singular fatality has thus far at-| Red sea and Indian ocean, touching at Aden ; 
tended the laying of the cable between Rio one between Persia and India, through the 
Grande de Sul and Moldonado. The tele-| Persian Gulf, touching at Gwadar in Beloo- 
graph steamer Gamas was first wrecked in at-' chistan; one from Madras, India, to Penang, in 
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the Strait of Malacc 
gapore ; one from Singapore to Saigon, Cochin 
China; one from Saigon to Hong Kong and 
Shanghai, China; one from Shanghai to Nag- 
asaki, Japan ; one from Nagasakito Hiogo and 
Yokohama, Japan; one from Nagasaki to 
Wiadivastok, Asiatic Russia ; one from Singa- 
pore to Batavia, Java; one from Java to Aus- 
to 


The following 


tralia; onefrom Australia Tasmania 
Van Land. 


cables are projected: 


or Diemen’s 
to 


New Zealand; Ceylon to Australia ; 


From Australia 
Singa- 
pore to Borneo, Bornen to Luzon; Luzon to 
Hong Kong ; Yokohama to Hokodadi ; Siberia, 
mouth of the Amoor, to Kamtchatka; Cal- 
cutta to Penang; Hong Kong, China, to San 
Francisco, touching at the Sandwich Islands ; 
Havana to Vera Cruz; Aspinwall, Isthmus 
of Panama, to Carthagena, South America; 
Panama to Buenaventura, New Grenada ; 
Buenaventura to Callao, Lima; Callao to Val- 
paraiso, Chili; England to Virginia, touch- 
ing at the Azores and Bermudas; Portugal 
to New York, touching at the Azores ; Scot- 
land 
Islands, Iceland, and Greenland. 


to Labrador, touching at the Faroe 


Communication between Enezlandand India 

s inainly confined to the following routes: 

First, from Penzance, on the southeastern 
coast of England, to Lisbon, Portugal; thence 
to Gibraltar; thence to Malta; thence to Al- 
exandria, Egypt ; thence by land line to Suez, 
anil tience by cable to Aden and Bombay. 
Second, by cable from Lowestoft, England, to 
Emden, Germany; thence by land line, wa 
Berlin, Germany, Warsaw, Jitomer, Odessa, 
Kertsch and Tiflis, Russia ; Teheran, Bushire, 
Henjaum, anil Jask, Persia: Gwadar, Beloo- 
chistan, and Kurrachee, India. This is known 
as the special Indo-European line, and is 
worked inone circuit from London to Teheran, 
adistanve of six thousan 1] miles. From Kurra- 
chee and Bombay land lines extend to Caleut- 
ta, Madras, and Paumben. From Paumben a 
cable extends to the island of Ceylon. 
Madras a cable extends to Penang and Sin- 


From 


extend 
to 


gapore. From cvbles 


to Saigon, Cochin 


Singapore 


China, and thence 


Hong Kong and Shanghai, in China, and 
ny oO é ’ 

Nagasaki, 
pan. 


Ja- 
From Nagasaki a cable extends to 


Hiogo, and Yokohama, in 
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one from Penang toSin-|land lines in Siberia. From Singapore a 


cable extends to Batavia in the Dutch jg}. 
and of Java; from Java a cable extends to 
Port Darwin, Australia, and there connegts 
with a land line extending to Victoria, Aus. 
from Victoria a cable connects with 
Van Land. Tele. 
graphic communication exists between Vic. 


tralia ; 
Tasmania or Diemen’s 
toria, British Columbia, and Hobart Town, 
Tasmania, embracing 273 degrees of longi- 
tude, and thus lacking but 87 degrees of en. 
circling the globe; and when the projected 
cable from San Francisco to China is laid 
When this lat. 
ter enterprise is carried out, the telegraphie 
North and South 
America and the west of Europe with China, 


the circle will be completed. 


corespondence between 
Japan, and Australia, will take this route, as 
it will be the shortest, cheapest, and most ex- 
peditious. 

The telegraphs of the world, aerial and 
submarine, embrace 385,872 miles of line, 
871,417 miles of wire, and 30,150 stations, 
The annual tratlic amounts to about 80,000,- 
000 messages. 


a 

Tue editor of Harper's Weekly, Mr. George 
William Curtis, remarks—and his words de- 
serve attention—that ‘‘ the first thing thatis 
fact 
alarm at the prospect of a Democratic victory 


observable is the of a very general 


in 1876. It springs fromthe perception that 
while the Democratic party insists upon con- 
ciliation, it aims only to conciliate the late 
disaffected class in the Southern States; that 
while it preaches the golden rule and bro- 
therly love, it sees the negro hunted and 
harried without protest; and that it chiefly 
honors those who were known during the 
war as Copperheads or Confederates.” 
—~— 

Tue changes in sectional growth are seen 
in this statement, viz: In 1854 the House 
was made up of 76 members from the South, 
59 from the West, and 99 from the Middle 
States and New England; total, 214. In 
1874 the House was made up of 86 from the 
South, 104 from the West, and 102 from the 
Middle States and New England; total, 292. 
The Western States have nearly doubled their 





Wladivostok, the terminus of the Russian 


membership. 
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DEMOCRATIC LEGIS 


What would be the character of Democratic | 
legislation if that party had majorities in | 
both houses of Congress and a President of | 


their own kind can be inferred from the 
general character of their legislation in some 
“ofthe Southern States where they have con- | 
trol. Wilmington, in the State of North | 
Carolina, is a Republican city by about thir- | 
» teen hundred majority. The Democrats of | 
that city, with a total the | 


rights of majorities, determined to get its 


disregard of 


government within their own control. In} 
1871 their State Legislature, being fully in 


control of the Democrats, passed an act | 


specially for that city, on the principle of ca- | 





nulative sulfrage, which gave the Democrats 


three and sometimes four Aldermen; but this | 


did not satisfy them. 

of the Legislature they have passed an act, 
8 ) } 

probably as audacious as ever appeared upon 


any statute book in America, the effect of 
which was completely to capture this Repub- 
lican city, and throw it into the hands of the 
Democrats. The 
this legislative act could hardly be believed 
ifwe did not fortify what we have said by a 
It provided for 


outrageous character of 


synopsis of its provisions. 


| 


| the lot, the bloc 


At the present session | 





three wards, each. having three Aldermen. 
the 
second ward contained 300 voters ; while the | 
third ward contained 3,000 voters! So it 
will be seen that 550 voters would elect six, 
(5,) while the 3,000 voters would elect only 


The first ward contained 250 voters; 


three Aldermen! The pretext on which this 
atrocious proceeding was advocated was that | 
the tax-payers might control the city. But 
this was baseless, for the report of the Board 
of Assessors showed the taxable property of 
the first and second wards to be $2,081,350, 
While that of the third ward was $2,093,405, 
more than twelve thousand dollars more 
than the other two wards. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the operation of this act 


"Was to subvert entirely the principles on 
Which popular government is based, by an 
indirect disfranchisement of a population. 
By this mode of legislation there is not a 


| : 
j/hundred and forty-one blocks. 
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cannot be made Republican, nor a Republican 
city which cannot be made Democratic. 
There are other provisions of this act plainly 
in violation of the constitution of the State. 
That constitution provides that any citizen 
of the State having residedin a county thirty 
lays could vote in that county. It 
had been pretended that residence was re- 
quired for any specified period in any town- 
Yet this act provided as fol- 


never 


ship or ward. 
lows: that the voter must have resided for 
‘*ninety days next preceding the election in 
:k, and the ward in which he 
resides at the time of application for registra- 
tion, and no other person shall be so entitled.”’ 
Another section provides that any one of the 
present Aldermen who should refuse to vacate 
his office should be guilty of a misdemeanor 
punishable with a fine of not less than $200, 
and imprisonment not less than two years in 
the penitentiary. 

This statement shows the fair dealing of 
Democracy when intrusted with power. Here 
we have a city largely Republican, made 
Democratic by so arranging the wards that 
afew Democrats can control nearly five times 
The first 


has 


their own number of Republicans. 
ward of Wilmington under the change 
twenty-two blocks ; the second ward twenty- 
third ward has five 
When we 
give the complexion of the voters the reason 
for the change becomes apparent. The first 
ward has sixty colored and one hundred and 


six blocks; while the 


ninety white veters; the second ward has 
eighty colored and two hundred and twenty 
white voters; the third ward has two thou- 
and 
This 


sand two hundred and fifty colored 
seven hundred and fifty white voters. 
is Democratic equalization, and in full keep- 
ing with the justice shown by that party 


wherever it has gained a foothold. 
> = 


Tue growth of Congressional business is 
seen in the fact that the number of bills in- 
troduced in the Fortieth Congress was 2,023; 
in the Forty-first Congress, 3,091; in the 
Forty-second Congress, 4,070; in the Forty- 








Democratic city in the United States which 


third Congress, 4,869. 
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TEARING TIE RACES APART. 


Mr. Lamar, of Miss., is reported in our New | priated to the captain and his staff. In like 
Hamphire correspondence, says the Boston | manner the rear car of each passenger train 
Journal, astelling the Democracy there that | will beset apart for the conductor, brakemen, 
on a frieght 
which, inhis opinion, accounts fora good deal | train. ‘In this way all classes of humanity 


“the Government tore the two races apart, ’? | &¢., just like the ‘‘caboose’”’ 
of the trouble existing in his section. Itistrue, | will be huddled into the forward cars like 
the Government did take the Southern black | dumb driven cattle, as the Civil Rights lawre 
man out from under the heel of his master, | quires. But once under headway, there ig 
but as for separating the two classes of citi- | nothing in that odious law that can prevent a 


¢ 


zeus, the great complaint of Mr. Lamar’s! gallant conductor from inviting what ladies 
political associates at the South just now is} he may please back into his own luxurious 
that the Government is doing too much to | quarters.” 


bring them into equal assoviation. This is| They will get over all this in time down 


the grievance charged upon the Civil Rights | South, and then we shall see their orators 
law, mihland moderate as that measure is. | coming up into New Hamphire and. other 
All sorts of plans are devised for defeating it, | Northern States on the eve of important elec- 
just as every other reconstruction measure has | tions, and laying their hands on their hearts 


been opposed and resisted by Southern Dem- 


i and declaring that their people are univers. 
ocrats and their Northern allies. We have | ally obedient to the Civil Rights law, would 
had by telegraph the movement made in the} not repeal it if they could, but they have 
Vi i Le: 


imprisonment those who may be charged 





slature to punish by fine and | some other grievance just then. As we have 
said, this has been the fate of every step 





With creating disturbances in hotels and thea- | taken in behalf of the reconstructed Union 
ters by demanding accommodations after} and the establishment of equal rights. So 


they lave been refused ** for want of room,’’ | emancipation was resisted to the bitter end 


or other reasonable (in the opinion of the }—anow Messrs. Lamw and Gordon say they 
roprietor) specified causes. Uther ingeni- | would not haveit reversed. So the three last 
i i 5 


° . . loan ° ° 
ous altptations are proposed for excluding } Constitutional amendments were not only 


colore L men from steamboats and railroads. | fought by the whole Democratic South, but 
This legislative movement, however, em-| they were rejected by every Democratic 
bodies but a very simul pirt of the ingenuity | Legislature of the North. What does this 


which is now being invested by Southerners | mean? Why, it means that in the hands of 


in the grand object of making the negro | the Republican masses alone rests the carry- 


“know his place.’’? For instance, some of|ing forward of reconstruction and the restora 


the bar-rooms in Richmond have this con-|tion of peace and harmony. When these 
spiciiviis notice: ** Drinks $5—subject to dis- | masses pause, the great work stops—when 
count.’’ This discount, of course, is made | they falter, reaction and mischief follow as the 
to wiiie patrons. We take it that nobody | night does the day. Let them be true tothe 
cares very much about the regulations of | cause, then, for nobody else will. 

Southern grog-shops as affecting the fre- 





| 2 ee Se a 
quenters of either race—if the colored men | Tue Richmond Whig says: ‘‘ Now that 
would stay out altogether it would be the | the famous Civil Rights bill has at last be 
best course they could pursue—but the race poets law, it behooves both races in the South 
prejudice that crops out there is quite as in- | ¢o accept it calmly, and, if possible, to avert 
structive as that shown in other places. A | and avoid all such serious results, to the one 
Democratic organ in Tennessee says that 





as well as to the other, which for the partisan 
steamboats will hereafter carry none but deck | purposes of desperate politicians it is desired 


passengers, the entire cabin being appro- | and design shall flow from it.” 
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THE TAXATION OF MORTGAGES, 


The Boston Journal has some timely re- 
marks on the taxation of mortgages and in- | 
tangible or incorporeal property, which apply | 
not to Masssachusetts alone but are applica- 
bleto nearly every State in the Union. That | 
paper says: | 

One of the most interesting and at the same | 
tine most complicated subjects discussed in 
the report of the Tax Commissioners relates | 
to the taxation of mortgages. Under our | 
present system a person owning a house 
valued at $10,000, and on which there is a 
mortgage of $5,000, is taxed for the full | 
value of the house, and the mortgagee is also 
taxed for the amount of the mortgage. Mr. 
William Endicott, Jr., at the request of the ; 
Commission, submitted a very able paper on | 
the subject, which is to be found in the ap- | 
pendix to the report, based on the ground 
that tanvible things only should be taxed. 
faking the illustration already given of our | 
present system, Mr. Endicott states that the | 
value of the property belonging to the two 
parties is but 310,000, while they are now 
compelled by law to pay taxes upon $15,- 
000, which he calls a gross injustice. He 
contends that it is the owner andimortgager of 
the premises who really pays both taxes, 
because to effect the loan he must pay such | 
rate as will give the lender the highest net 
return which he can gain from any invest- 
ment of equal security, and in addition 
thereto the amount of the tax. Mr. Endi- 
cott asserts that first-class Boston mortgages 
command a rate of 13 to7 per cent. only 
because they are taxable, and being matter 
of public record cannot easily escape tax- 
ation, and that in paying these rates the bor- 
rower, in fact, pays the tax upon them. = If 
mortgages were excinpted from taxation, be 
therefore argues that the inevitable result 
Would be that borrowers upon mortgages 
would be able to borrow at present rates, less 
about the present taxation, say from five to 
six per cent., as the property might be first | 
or second class. The law of supply and | 
demand would compel this; and if lenders | 
Should demand the old rates, new capital | 
Would be attracted from other investments | 
and underbid them. | 

| 





Mr. Endicott thinks it can also be shown 
that the present system oftaxing book debts | 
duplicates taxation, and illustrates in this | 
Way: j 

“A B, a wholesale dealer, owing no debts, | 
sellstoC D, upon credit, merchandise valued | 
at $5,000. C D takes his goods home, and is | 
forthwith taxed upon his stock $5,000, though | 


he owns not a dollar of it. At the sime 
time a tax bill is sent to A B, taxing him 
$5,000 upon the debt of C D. Obviously here 
is property of but $5,000 in value, while the 
taxation is for $10,000, Each pays his tax bill.’ 

The present system of taxing mortgages, 
he asserts, bears with especial severity upon 
persons of small means, strugeling to become 
the owners of homes. Often able to give 
but small margins, they cannot borrow at 
the lowest rates, and the imposition of double 
taxation is a burden upon them which the 
community ought not to impose, The relief, 
he thinks, would be more apparent if the 
mnount of mortgage were to be deducted 
from the taxable value of the mortgage} 
erty ; but he is of the opinion that the exemp- 
tion of mortgages from taxation is preferable, 
because while producing the same result it 
simplifies the assessment and the collection 
of the tax, and also because it seems to be a 
correct principle that a tax should be as- 
sessed upon property where it exists, ant not 
upon the owner, wherever he may hoippen to 
live. The present system is productive of 
evasion, subterfuge, and often fraud. which 
demoralizing influence is,in Mr. Endicott’s 
opinion, a great argument against it, and 
ought to stimulate us to seek for something 
better. 

From such reflection as Mr. Endicott has 
been able to give the subject, he is svtisfied 
that the most equitable mode is to abandon 
the fruitless effort to tax intangible or incor- 
poreal property, which will be found to be 
only liens upon property existing somewhere 
in a concrete or tangible form, and to tax 
only visible property, real and personal, 
wherever it may be found. In other words, 
collect the tax from the property and not 
from the owner. In this way all property 
can be taxed once and not twice. No one 
questions the propriety of taxing real estate 
where it is located, and he can see no reason 
why the same rule should not equally apply 
to personal property. The effect of such a 
change upon existing rates of taxation would 
add about one-tenth of one per cent. to the 
present rate, changing it from $15 60 to 
$16 70 per thousand. 





“To say that the murder of a negro or a 
white Republican it is not considered a crime 
in Louisiana would probably be unjust to a 
great part of the people; but it is true that 
a great number of such murders have been 
committed, and no one has been punished 
therefor, and manifestly, as to them, the 
spirit of hatred and violence is stronger than 
law.’’—Girant’s message on Lowsrana. 
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CASTELAR—DECLINE OF IRISH AGRicULTURE. 





CASTELAR ON THE SPANISH SiTuATION.—A 
correspondent who had a recent interview 
with the great republican orator of Spain 
represents him as greatly, but not altogether, 
discouraged by the political outlook in his 
country. He confessed that Spain was not 
ripe for a republic. 
selfish intrigue, greed, corruption, 


Everywhere he had 
found 





waste, 4,297,582; making the total area of 
land 20,325,693 acres. The returns of liye 
stock in 1873 gave 532,145 horses ; of cattle, 
4,142,400; of sheep, 4,482,053; of pigs, 
1,042,244, showing a decrease on 1872 of 
231,400.77 


es 


Our Republican friends must be wide 


awake. We lost the control of the House 


and no soundness of elastic spring-board | of Representatives through the apathy of 


whence to make an effort. The Spanish Re- | Republicans. 
publican party is wholly disorganized—some | 


members having relapsed into red republi- 
eanism and thus brought ridicule on the 
cause, others having deserted to Alfonsism, 
and others still becoming wholly mercenary. 
Carlism, at least, seems to be impossible, ac- 
cording to Castelar; but how republican in- 
tegrity can be revived he cannot foresee. 
His view of the Alfonsist movement is as fol- 
lows: 

“Its very essence is reaction. It is a stand- 
ing menace to every movement toward lib- 
erty. It menaces alike religious liberty, 
civil freedom, and public instruction. It 
blocks every wheel of progress. Alfonsisin 
means the dominance of priesteraft, the per- 
petuation of superstition, the willful mainte- 
nance of ignorance, the suppression of the 
liberty of the press, freedom of thought, of 
instruction, and of culture in our academies 
and universities, general darkness over the 
face of all the land. It may last for a time, 
but the same elements that overthrew the 
dynasty before must inevitably operate 
toward and culminate in the ultimate up- 
heaval.’’ 

- ——o — 

Decuine or Irish AGricuitcre.—In view 
of the fact that nearly the entire population 
of Ireland are dependent on agriculture, it is 
painful to notice that a rapid and startling 
decrease in acreage and farm products is in 
progress. The following statistics we find 
Pilot, and have no reason to 
doubt their accuracy : 

‘*The acreage under crops in 1873, com- 
pared with 1872, showed a decrease in pota- 
toes of 88,589 acres; of cabbage, 11,389; and 
of vetches and rape, 6,797. Wheat decreased 
by 56,859, oats by 114,622, bere and rye by 
735; barley increased 11,175. turnips 1,193, 
mangold, 3,350; giving a total net decrease of 
all crops of 217,154 acres compared with 
1872. The total of land under crops was 
5,270,159 acres; grass, 10,420,659; fallow, 
13,474; wood, &c., 323,783, and bog and 


in the Boston 









If we continue to sleep, we 
shall lose more, an l complete the ruin of the 
best political party the world ever saw. To 
be wide awake anl energetic is to recover 
Organization should 
be the watchword everywhere. 


all that we have lost. 
Every voter 
who wishes to maintain the Union and make 
another rebellion impossible should be in- 
vited to organize for the conflict of 1876. Lay 
aside all local issues until the smoke of the 
centennial battle shall have lifted ona glorious 
Republican victory. The question for the 
people to answer is, ‘‘Shall the nation be 
governed by those who tried to destroy it?” 
This is the practical question before the peo- 
ple, and on its answer depends the weal or 
woe of the Republic. 
=< 

Democracy appears to be under the controll 
ing influence of the old Bourbon ring of the 
South. Unless it breaks from that control 
the principal plank in its platform for 1876 
will be the old States’ rights doctrine. The 
political battle will be fought on that issue, 
and the dividing line between the two parties 
will be plain enough for a blind man to see. 
We have no fear of the result. Democracy 
will find that the people who went through 
four yearsof war to destroy the fruits of that 
fatal doctrine are not yet willing to accept 
Bourbon 
Democracy may do for Texas, but the country 


without protest the doctrine itself, 


at large wants none of it. 
ae oe 

Anpy Joityson tells an interviewer: “I 
shall support such measures as appear in my 
judgment best for the country, caring not 
it be a 
whether it is supported by the Republicans.’ 


whether Democratic measure, oF 


’ 


He declares that he has no friends to reward 
He cer- 
tainly talks well, may he do so as well.”’ 


nor enemies to punish as a Senator. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
The present relations existing between la- | 
bor and capital are not as friendly as they 
should be. Capital stands eyeing labor with 
distrust, and labor puts itself on the defen- 
sive as if capital was its mortal enemy. This 
iswrong. Kach should be interested in the 
advancement of the other. The strongest 
bonds of friendship should unite them, for 
their interests are, or should be, mutual. 
Without capital labor languishes, and the. 
laborer suffers ; without labor capital be- 
comes stagnant, and the capitalist becomes 
miserable. It is possible for each to exist 
without the co-operation of the other, but 
existence would be but a burden accompanied | 
with all manner of ills. 

Itis possible for each to live and even 
grow without the sympathy or friendship of 
the other, but life will fall far short of its ob- | 
jects, and growth will be the growth of a 
dwarf. Only through co-operation, a fellow- | 
ship of interests, a warm sympathy for each | 
other can these two great elements of civil- 
ization attain the full degree of power and 
accomplish the work that both are called 
upon to perform. Believing that the inter- | 
ests of labor and capital are the same, and | 
that any scheme or policy that tends to ex- 
cite distrust or create alienation between 
them is injurious to both; we can not but 
discountenance the efforts that are being 
made by designing men and demagogues to 
widen the breach that already exists between | 
labor and capital. The vital interests of both 
demand union, not separation; harmony, | 


not discord ; friendship, not enmity ; a join- 


ing of hands and hearts for the great work 
that is yet to be done on this Continent. 
Therefore, believing that unity is necessary, | 
we must seck to bring it about, to make it a| 
fact established so firmly that neither labor | 
nor capital will ever seek to break or disown | 
it. To this end the element of labor should | 
be brought into all organizations of capital. | 
Itshould have a voice; it should be con- 
sulted ; its opinions should be respected ; it | 
should be made to feel that its presence is | 
Welcome ; that no distrust exists between it 
19R 


question to answer. 


| needing to-day. 
| 


PRODUCTION. 


and the hand that supplies the money. On 
the other hand, capital should have a voice 
in all labor organizations so that its interests 
can be considered with the interests of labor 
itself. The barrier which has been raised 
between the two, separating the one from 
the other, should be broken down, and the 
only industrial organization that should find 
favor should be that one that has the broth- 
erhood of man and the common interests of 
Can this 
‘This is a difficult 


all classes for its object and aim. 
unity be brought about ? 
It presents vexed prob- 
lems that have puzzled the wisest represen- 
tatives of both labor and capital. Instead of 
solving it so as.to make the selution practi- 
cal in its effects, it would appear that we are 
drifting further and further from the proper 
between labor and 


solution. The breach 


icapital is wider to-day than ever before. 


Distrust is rapidly growing into hatred, es- 
pecially on the part of labor against capital. 
On the other hand, capital is growing more 
heartless in its dealings with labor, and thus 
these two great powers, that ought to be the 
warmest of friends, are daily becoming so es- 
tranged that before long we shall see them ar- 
rayed against each other as two deadly ene- 
mies ready to grapple for the death struggle. 

Yet the disinterested looker-on sees in all 
this no relief for the one side or the other. 
If capital is wounded, labor bleeds ; if labor 
is injured, capital feels the injury. The over- 
throw of the one means the ruin of the other. 
As well might the engine make war on the 
steam that gives it power, as wealth to war 
on labor ; as wellmight thesteam declare war 


| on the engine that converts its power into use- 


fulness as labor to declare war on wealth. 
Concert of action, dependence on each other, 
closer and more harmonious relationship are 
what we want, and what we must have be- 
fore we can secure that peace and prosperity 
which both labor and capital are so sadly 
How can these be brought 
‘¢ By trades unions and secret labor 
organizations,”’ ‘““By a more 
thorough organization of capitai,’’ says an- 


about ? 
says one. 
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other. But neither effects the object. Peace 

is unknown, and prosperity a myth. Is it 

not about time for labor to examine the na- 

ture of its organizations and see if the policy 
adopted is not tending more to its own in- 

jury than benefit? Is it not about time for’ 
capital to look over its accounts and see if 
the policy of exclusiveness which was 

adopted to increase its profits does not rather 

lead to loss in the long run? Labor organ- | 
izations as a general thing favor strikes ; | 
strikes as a rule result in the gaining of 
cents by the losing of dollars. Tens of thou- | 
sands of men are idle to-day because they | 
are ordered to be so by the organizations to | 
which they belong. They have certain rules 

which bind them with the force of law. The | 
violation of these rules by the outside world | 
must be resented at once no matter what it | 
costs in individual or home sufferings. Times 
are hard, the market is dull, the manufac- 
turer is forced to reduce his expenses to keep 
himself atloat, he cuts down the wages of his 
employees. If the society to which they be- | 
long agree to it, all right, they submit, but | 
if not, then comes a strike in which labor | 
and capital lock horns and keep them locked | 
until one or the other is forced to give up. 
Generally labor gets the worst of the strike, 
and even though it may carry its point it} 
takes months of hard toil to recover what it | 
lost. While labor organizations have some 
commendable features, this feature of des- 
potism which forces men into astrike against 


their own interests and inclinations can not 
but continue to add to the troubles of the 
working classes, and increase rather than 
relieve their hardships. Every man should 
be the judge of his own acts. If he desires 
to work for two dollars a day, even though 
others want four, he should have the right 
todoso. ‘‘ Half a loaf is better than none,’’ 
is an old saying, and when the horrors of a 
long strike come into the once happy home 
none feel its force and truth more than the 
wives and children of the strikers who come 
home day after day to face self-imposed 
poverty and a misery of their own creation. 

As one of the conditions of better times for 
labor we would have the workingmen of the 
nation abandon this suicidal policy of at- 





PRODUCTION. 
tempting to enforce upon capital by strikes 
rules or regulations in the making of which 
capital has had no voice. Itis wrong ; wrong 
in its effects upon society, doubly wrong in 
its effects upon the workingman himself, It 
tends to shut the door to merit, industry, 
thrift. It makes a slave of the laborer, and, 
instead of protecting him, it persecutes him 
and his family. Honest labor can flourish 
without this fatal policy, and the sooner it 
is abandoned the sooner will the first step 
have been taken toward that reconciliation 
between capital and labor which must sooner 


or later take place. If it were possible to 


calculate the actual cost of labor strikes in 
this country alone for the past twenty-five 
years, we should be startled at the magni- 
tude of the figures. If this money had been 
contributed toward the support of co-opera- 
tive efforts to add to the profits of labor by 
making it a part owner of the fruits of its 
work, we should have to-day substantial 
illustrations of the true system on which in- 
dustrial skill and wealth should be founded. 
This system is gaining ground in Europe, 
and has taken root in a slight degree in our 
own country. It has two forms, one pure 
co-operative production in which labor owns 
its own capital, and another, where labor is 
directly interested in the profits coming to 
the capital which employs it. Both these 
forms of co-operative production are worthy 
of investigation and practice. They have 
been tried and found to work with success 
wherever a fair trial has been given them. 
They certainly present to the working classes 
advantages which the prevailing system of 
labor does not possess. 

Many of the trades unions of England are 
beginning to open their eyes to the fact that 
strikes are more disasterous to labor than to 
capital. They tend to bankrupt the funds 
of the unions. If long continued they pro- 
duce positive suffering among the working 
classes, and by reducing thousands to actual 
want, they defeat the very object for which 
they were started by making labor more than 
ever a slave to the very power they el 
deavored to coerce. Recently a number of 
trades unions have gone into the co-opera- 
tive movement, and by combining the funds 
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of many. organizations, have been able to 
create capital and enter the field of produc- 
tion joint owners of the profits of their labor. 
The most prominent example of this co-opera- 
tive movement and its good effects is found 
in the action of the Northumberland coal 
miners. For years they have seen large for- 
tunes made out of their labor. When the 
market was overstocked they have felt. the 
reduction in wages. If they struck for higher 
pay they have felt that the burden of the 
Capital 
could stand a suspension of work longer than 
they could. 
strike as the best thing possible to produce 


strike was upon their shoulders. 
Oftentimes capital welcomed a 


ascarcity of coal in the market and thus ob- 
tain a higher price for the stock held by 
them. When this stock was sold at the in- 
creased rates, the companies could resume 
operations, if the miners still held out, by 
agreeing to the rates of pay demanded. Thus 
the strikes which called for self-denial, sacri- 
fices, and oftentimes suffering on the part of 
the laborers, were a positive financial bene- 
fit to the companies against which they were 





directed. 
by several 


By a combination of funds held | 
unions, the Northumberland 
Miners Mutual Confidence Association have | 
| 


entered the field of production, and the %, 


sult thus far has been highly satisfactory. | 


i 
Those who work the mines have a share in| 


classes can be seen at a glance. When a 
mining company, based on the close corpora- 
tion principle, finds that the market is sode- 
pressed that coal brings less than it costs to 
obtain it, the work of mining is stopped or 
greatly curtailed. Thus thousands of miners 
are thrown out of employment,and for months, 
or until the market recovers, they are una- 
ble to earn a cent. Under the co-operative 
principle this enforced idleness is impossible. 
Their labor becomes their reserved capital. 
Ifthe coal market is dull, their profits are 
lessened and may be cut off altogether. Their 
scale of wages may be encroached upon, but 
they have still left to them the privilege of 
If the market is closed for the 
time being they still have the opportunity of 
converting their labor into something that 


working. 


will return them money as soon as the mar- 
ket opens. Here they have a decided ad- 
vantage over those miners who depend en- 
With the 
latter, three months suspension means three 
months loss of the products of labor. With 
the co-operative miners, three months labor, 


tirely upon a close corporation. 


with no market for their products,means three 
months production on hand ready to be con- 
verted into money as soon as the market 
opens. In other words, one class of miners 
lose everything, the other class lose only the 
profits on their labor, or, under the most ex- 





. : rg) ° ° , 
the profits. The unions that hold shares in! treme circumstances, the opportunity of an 
| 


the association also participate in the profits. | immediate exchange of the products of their 

In 1873 this co-operative society numbered | work for its equivalent in money. Therefore 
| ? ; 

over 1,900 members, and owned some exten- | the miners who work upon the co-operative 


sive collieries at Monkwood, near Chesterfield. | plan, at the close of a dull season, have some- 


An idea of the financial power of these 
miners’ unions may be had from the state- 
ment that the Durham miners had under 
consideration in 1873 the proposition to in- 
vest in this Northumberland co-operative 
movement from $50,000 to $75,000. The fol- 
lowing good results have come from this 
mining combination. Strikes are done away 
with; the men employed work more faith- 
fully than hitherto. 
asuspension of work. When other compa- 
nies are forced to suspend operations by a 
falling off in the demand these co-operative 
mines are kept in full operation. ‘The ad- 
vantage of this movement to the laboring 


There is no danger of 


| thing valuable to show for their labor, while 
those forced to be idle under the close cor- 
| poration system have nothing to show except 
|a burden of debts incurred to keep them 
along until their mining skill is called into 
| service. The movement in co-operative coal 
mining is growing yearly, and its future will 
| be looked for with more than ordinary inter- 


| est by those who see in this close relation- 

ship of labor and capital, the one owning the 
| other, the true solution of the vexed prob- 
lems which have so long puzzled the earnest 
| friends of the workingmen in this country 
and Europe. At Leeds there is an extensive 


| cloth manufactory conducted on the co-opera- 











tive principle. It differs somewhat from the 
co-operative coal movement, inasmuch as _ it 
invites capital from those having it to invest, 
on which it pays 10 per cent. interest. All 
profits above this per centage on capital are 
divided among the men employed in the fac- 
tory. This plan has worked satisfactorily, 
and has been followed in several of the large 


manufacturing cities of England by other | 


branches of trade. 

In some factories throughout England and 
Scotland the co-operative plan has been 
adopted in a modified form. No working 
man participates in the profits until he has 


a certain amount invested in the capital | 
stock of the company. Theamount required | 
from $25 to $100. This plan has | 
It has taught the laborer to | 


varies 
worked well. 
save his earnings and has also secured to the 
establishment the very best hands in the 
neighborhood, The most practical plan how- 
ever, aj pears 
cently gained ground not only in Europe 
but in our own country. It provides for a 
division of the profits, over and above a cer- 


tain per cent. on capital invested and the ex- | 


penses of the establislument, to all employed. 
This division is made according to the wages 
paid, so that skilled labor receives the largest 
per centage, and the cheapest labor the 
lowest. 
interest in the profits of the company, and 
this interest, it is asserted, tends to make 


the men prove faithful in the performance of | 


their duties. This system has within it the 
means of bringing about a perfect reconcilia- 
tion between labor and capital, and we be- 


lieve its adoption by the coal and iron mining | 
companies, and by our large manufacturers, | 


would forever close the breach which sepa- 
rates the laborer from the capitalist. The 
same system could be adopted by all estab- 
lishments where labor is employed. The 
printing office, the book-binding establish- 
ments, the mills, and the factories of the 
country, afford opportunities for capital to 
offer 
prompting it to put forth extra exertions to 
increase the profits in which it has an in- 
terest. 

In 1872 the manufacturing establishment 
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to be the one which has re- | 


Every one employed has a direct | 


labor a share of the profits. Thus | 


| of Otis Brothers & Co., of Yonkers, New 
| York, was forced to run day and _ night to 
| fill the orders on hand for their patent safety 
| elevator and hoisting machinery. In order 
to secure reliable men on whom they could 
| depend during the season of extraordinary 
| activity, they adopted the co-operative sys- 
tem as one of the inducements to obtain good 
‘men and to keep them in their employ. The 
system worked well; the men were con- 
| tented, faithful, and showed by their exer- 
‘tions that they appreciated the opportunity 
offered to increase their earnings by this 
equitable distribution of a share of the 
profits. In order to show the plan of this 
limited co-operation as practiced by the Otis 


Company, we present the following resolu- 
tions adopted in October, 1571, and which 
were the first steps taken to carry into effeet 
the system alluded to: 

/iesolved, That arrangements be made for 
conducting the business for the year 1872 on 
some plan by which the workinen and other 
employees of the company, who shall so 
elect, may participate in the profits of the 
company’s business. 

Resolved, That the basis of their participa- 
tion in the said profits, for the year 1572, be 
as follows, to wit: 

Kirst having ascertained the average per 
centage of the net profits of the business on 
the capital employed for the term of five 
years ending December 31st, 1871, all profits 
in excess of such average rate, which shall 
be made during the year 1872, shall be 
divided equally between the employees and 
the company. 

Resolved, That in any event, not less than 
ten per cent. of the net profits of the business 
for the year 1572, shall be divided among the 
employees. 

Resolved, That the method of determining 
the proportion of said profits to be received 
by each employee shall be as follows: The 
/number of hours that each participant shall 
| have worked during the year at his allotted 
duty and in his allotted place, shall be added 
ito the number of dollars earned by each 
| during the year, and the sum so obtained 
i shall form the basis upon which to compute 

his proportion of the profits to be so divided. 
| Resolved, That all who shall express a de- 
| sire to participate by enrolling their names, 
and shall remain in the employ of the com- 
pany during the entire year, or who shall be 
|employed during any part of the year, and 
; who shall not have been removed by reason 
lof any misconduct or inefliciency, shall be 
| entitled to an interest in the profits in the 
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manner heretofore described, excepting the 
accountants or others, who necessarily stand 
as arbiters between parties, and all who shall 
leave during the year without giving the 
prescribea notice, or without consent, or 
who shall absent themselves from their du- 
ties under circumstances, manifestly to the 
disadvantage of the business. 

A book for the enrollment of the names of 
all those who desire to participate in the 
profits, as above, will be opened on or before: 
the 2d day of January, 1872. 


Many mercantile houses have practiced 
this system for years. Many large houses 
set apart a certain per centage of their 
divided among those who 
Some confine the share 


profits to be 
are in their employ. 
towhich the employee is entitled, to the 
profits on those goods sold through his or her 
personal exertions. This stimulates the en- 
ergy of the clerk or salesman and developes 
the business qualification of those employed. 
If this system of co-operation to which we 
have briefly alluded could be made the rule 
and not the exception, in the industrial field, 
we should soon have perfect harmony exist- 
ing between labor and capital. It would 
restore the confidence which has been lost 
or shaken the and beget a 
friendship that would be true and lasting. 
It would do away with strikes and all the 
evils which follow them and would gradually 
lift labor out of the poverty into which it had 
been cast. We make these suggestions to 
draw public attention to this subject of co- 


between two,, 


rest, and to see if some changes cannot be 
made by which these disasters to their breth- 
eren can be avoided by a more reasonable and 
friendly attitude toward capital. Capital 
and labor should be friends; they must be, 
before either can truly prosper. Let them 








operative production, to set capitalists to 
thinking, and to open the eyes of the labor- 
ing classes to the dangers which surround 
them, and to what we believe to be the true | 
remedy for their severe ills. 


If the the 


| 
trades unions throughout | 
country would discuss this subject and seek | 
earnestly to gevise means looking toward a | 
co-operation of labor with capital, we feel | 
convinced that some plan would be adopted | 
by which the condition of the working men 
of America would be vastly improved. The | 
recent disastrous strikes in Pennsylvania, 
by which millions of property have been 
destroyed, and other millions lost by enforced 


idleness, afford a good opportnnity for the | 


| 


labor organizations of the country to ex-| 
amine into the principles on which they | 


meet each other half way, shake hands with 
genuine good will to each other, and on the 
co-operative plan seek in the future to build 
up a common prosperity, by each laboring 
zealously for the advancement of the other. 





Iv is somewhat surprising that no Demo- 
erat of commanding influence has been found 
in the South to point out to its people, the 
true road to peace and prosperity. While 
thousan:!s have been found exerting their in- 
fluence to stir up angry passions and to keep 
alive the bitter animosities of the war, not 
one has been found great enough to lift himself 
above the prejudices of the past and act the 
noble part of peacemaker. The results of the 
war cannot be changed; the elective fran- 
chise to the blacks cannot be taken away ; 


and all efforts to change the one, or 
abrogate the other, can have no other 
result than to prolong the troubles of 


the South. Where is the Southern states- 
man that can impress this truth on his people 
and turn back the rising tide of hatred ? Why 
oppose the inevitable ? 


—> aa aie 


WE are ready, remarks a recent writer, to 


| Say concerning teachers what an old Scotch 


elder said concerning ministers: ‘‘ There 
are three things a mon needs to make him a 
successful minister, viz: gnde health, religion, 
and gude sense; if hecon hae but one of 
these, let it be gude sense, for God can gie 
him health and God can gie him grace, but 
naebody can gie him common sense.’’ 
ee 
Tue New York /Herald’s Washington corre- 
spondence, reviewing the political results of 
the last session, says: ‘‘ The moderate 
Republicans go home full of courage and de- 
Two months ago they were for 


termination. 
the most part demoralized and ready to give 
up. To-day they believe they have the 
people at their back.”’ 
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THE CHINESE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


A very strong feeling prevails against the| to England for the tin annually consumed, 


Chinese on this coast, and yet they come, and 
dwell, and toil, and earn, and go, and come 


again. 


our manufacturers employ Chinese in great 
numbers, and propose to do so. Yet the con- 
flict grows along the whole coast line. It is | 


one of the most difficult of social and political 
problems. 

These poor men have become servants in 
almost every family able to hire help. They 
do all the laundry business of our cities and 
of many towns. They have gardens ; they 
are tailors and shomakers; they clean 
the streets, or share the work with a few 
negroes and whites. 
pers. You find them clearing land for the 
farmers, and in the harvest field. Some of 


They are wood chop- 


the best weaversin the Oregon City Woolen 
Manufactory, as the agent states, are China- 
They make the tin cases and put up 
most of the salmon on the Columbia river. 
White men will not allow them to catch the 
fish, which is done at night, but the owners 


men. 


of most of the canneries, say they must and 
will employ them to put up the fish because 
they can rely upon them. Many white men 
they say get drunk on Sunday and hardly 
get sober before Wednesday and thus fail 
when most needed. 
season the thirteen canneries did not take 
less than an average of 15,000 salmon every 
night, making 390,000 for the twenty-six 
fishing nights. The take ran from 1,000 to 
3,200 for each fishery; a number of them 
getting as many as 2,200 up to 2,500 fish. 

The number of salmon taken in the lower 
Columbia river during the first four months 
of last season was not less than 1,000,000, 
that averaged when dressed sixteen pounds 
each, making 16,000,000 pounds of salmon 
for the season’s fishing for canning and eat- 


ing purposes. Of this number 750,000 were 


canned, making 250,000 cases of 48 pounds | 


each, valued at $7 25 per case, yielding 
$1,812,500. 


It is said that $600,000 are paid 


Their merchants trade with us and 


In a single month last | 


| Chinamen make most of the tubs, pails, and 
washboards for the northwest coast trade 


under the guidance of one or two eastern men 
| with machinery. Men fear to begin or to en- 
| courage manufactures lest Chinamen will 
usurp the work. It is stated that they make 
all the slippers and women’s coarser shoes, 


jand men’s also. The Crispins ‘‘ struck” 
j but came back and were put upon the fine 
work, thus California can compete with the 
east in the export trade. The owner of the 
Mission Woolen Mills in San Francisco said 
that he could not run them without the 
With them he 
ithe eastern mills. The Chinese miners are 
profitably the old 
| placer claims in California and in Oregon. 


| Chinese. competes with 


|buying and working 
| They have done most of the rough work on 
| the railroads, and they mostly keep the roads 
lin repair under the direction of the road 
masters. 

They earn in the aggregate vast sums of 


;money, which at first goes to pay for their 
|food, and then to the charter-parties who 
j brought them from China, and who take 
| them back, as many return annually, say 
10,000 from the whole coast. Chinese mer- 
chants buy cargoes of flour for Chinese con- 
‘sumption ; for the use of our breadstuff is 
| rapidly inereasing in China. <A captain of 
‘one of the Pacific Mail steamers said that 
three-fourths of their cargoes to China are 
flour, and but for this trade their line could 
Millions of feet of our lun- 
| ber go to China annually for thpir navy and 


| not be kept up. 


‘merchant marine, for their wharves, bridges, 
The trade with them has only 
begun ; their influx to our coast as laborers 
has only commenced. Nearly one-tenth or 
from 80,000 to 100,000 of our 1,000,000 of 
| population west of the Rocky Mountains are, 


and houses. 


/as estimated, Chinese. 

When the three or four continental rail- 
roads are done, we may expect to have 
‘500,000. They will build the roads ; they 
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will do all the cheap work; they will fill 
many of the manufactories. The President’s 
recommendation to Congress to stop ‘* the 
coolie and the women traffic’’ as far as the 
treaty permits, is right and well; but can 
Congress put a head tax of $50 or $100 on 
these laborers and by such a tariff exclude 
They earn from twelve to twenty 
No 


are 


them ? 
cents per day in China, and $1,00 here. 

They 
are smart; when the whites refused to em- 


common tax would bar them out. 


ploy them in making slippers in San Fran- 
cisco they bought buildings and set up the 
business and competed the whites out of the 
market. A Chinese merchant met a manu- 
facturer of overalls and asked: *‘ What do 
you pay women to make these ?’’? Twenty-live 
cents apiece was the reply. We will make 
them for five cents apiece he said. He thence- 
forth got the job. They run sewing machines 
with skill; over 40 Chinese were running 
as many sewing machines in the San Quen- 
tin prison in 1538, making woolen shirts. 
Not long ago some of them were chopping 
woodland making charcoal fora blast furnace. 
There is not a business in which they are 
not employed in some way, or Jor which they 
cannot fit themselves. They desire to im- 
prove; they attend schools taught by Ameri- 
cans in the cities; they attend the Sabbath 
schools ; they make rapid progress in their 
studies ; they learn rapidly to talk in the 
families ; some housekeepers teach them to 
read. 
city school teacher went to Roseburg, 200 
miles south, to teach in the public school ; 
she alsotaught a few Chinese in the even- 
ings; more came and desired her to teach 


Three years ago a Portland, Oregon, 


them and paid her more than she could get 
from the district, and gave her many 
presents besides. She married and gave up 
teaching, but they still ask her to teach 
them. On the Sabbath she and her husband 
teach from 20 to 30, who come to the church 
after the other Sabbath school is out. 

The 60 or 90 Chinese boys now in New 








and do our cooking as well as we do it. They 
use our speech ; their laborers begin to wear 
our clothing ; they charter our ships, learn 
our trades, and begin to conduct business in 
our modes. They are absorbing our ideas, 
and slowly imbibing the spirit of American 
life. With such facts,and more crowding 
upon us, may we not see the hand of God 
lifting the veil from China, and leavening 
her 400 millions with the ideas that ferment 
40,000,000 of Americans ? : 
OreGon, 1875. 


Just As Torey Expecrrp.—Democracy lost 
New Hampshire, and ever since the loss has 
been trying to show that it expected nothing 
else, that its defeat has no significance. 
Driven from power in the old Granite State 
it made superhuman efforts to hold Con- 


necticut. To be again defeated would be its 
death blow. Its close proximity to New 


York city, the Democratic mill that can 
grind out majorities to order, rendered Con- 
necticut a good field for Democratic tactics. 
Outside money, imported votes, home ras- 
cality, were too much for the Republicans, 
and the Bourbon flag remained at the mast- 
head. Our party made a handsome gain in 
the Legislature. This is not quite as cheer- 
ing as a victory, but under the circumstances 
itis a pleasing evidence of our party strength. 
The Democrats hold their own in Connecticut. 
There is nothing to discourage Republicans 
in this. We done better; we 


might have done worse. 


could have 


> ——~@e --.---- 


“To hold the people of Louisiana generally 
responsible for these atrocities would not be 
just; but it is alamentable fact that insuper- 
able obstructions were thrown in the way of 
punishing these murderers, and the so-called 
conservative papers of the State not only jus- 
tified the massacre, lut denounced as fed- 
eral tyranny and despotism the attempt of 
the United States officers to bring them to jus- 
tice. Fierce denunciations ring through the 
coutry about office-holding and election mat- 


England schools and families, at the Chinese | ters in Louisiana, while every one of the Col- 


government expense, petitioned their Em- 
peror last winter to be allowed to w 
kinds of clothing. 

They love our food and enjoy our tables 


| 
| 


i 


fax miscreants goes unwhipped of justice, and 
no way can be found in this boasted land of civ- 


ear our}.,.. 0: eyineiee ; 
| ilization and Christianity to punish the per- 


petrators of this bloody and monstrous 
crime.’’—Grant on Lousiana. 
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The latest issue of the ‘‘ Monthly Report,’ | — : | j | oa 
from the United States Bureau of Statistics. | Exports—how shipped. | 1873. | 1st. 
contains a full report in detail of the foreign caida paseo eee 

: rie ° reign vessels........ $513. 976 O84 $5. 795 
trade of the United States for the calendar)” ee Seen [PO1S, 976 068 6520, Haim 
years ending December 1, 1873 and 1874. In American Vessels....| 158, 147,749 156, 821, 93 


As these years embrace the period of a severe | In cars, &¢., by land...., 7,400,087) 3, 432, 255 
financial crisis in the general business of the | a 
country, it will be important to know just 
how the depression operated upon our for- | 


eign trade during that period. Without going 
oD é 5 o 


| 680, 408, 973 


BOMBA ci5h oe ccaruasebassee 677,523, 920 
To which add the export of foreign goods 
into details we shall present the general re- nope aie ~ 
; ‘ : : ; the value of which is represented by the fol- 
Sults in a form that will enable the reader to : 
aS ., lowing figures : 

see at a glance the extent and condition of i 





our foreign trade in some of jts more impor- 














; ; | Exports—foreign goods.| 1873 | 1874. 
tant aspects. Our total importation of com- | _ | | ae 
Sa ve pane aot nail em | | | 
modities in each year was as follows : | Dutiable goods............ |gi4, 154,084 | $11,900, 851 
anaes _—— | Free of duty............0- | 10 814,120 | 10,225,062 
Imports. | 1873 | 1874, | | 
| 
= Ee 
. per ial | USMN 5c cect oeeene oases 24,968,204 | 22 125,898 
Dutiable goods.......... $43, 687, 074 $493, 039, 850 | er tae ’ 
| 9 OF ens. 3 ee 
oo. Taree se 171, 310, 413) 174, 329, 86 m . P 
Pyne oe euly | oe | $8,520,051! These re-shipments enter largely into our 
| exports to the Dominion of Canada, and are 
Total imports.......... $624, 997, 487/$577,369,711 | transported by vessel and by overland con- 


| 


a ———— - veyance in the following proportions : 





These goods came into the country in for- aw 
“ How transported. | 1873. ; 1874, 








eign and American vessels and by cars and | ee ee oe 
cn oe enn Om nen eon ee In foreign vessels........ $13, 3:8, 933 | $10,729,750 
tions : f Pest) poral 
P In American vessels....) 8,481,171 | 8 615,768 

oe pen be lar ete st | 
| | | Inears, &c., by land....| 3,138,100} 2,780,375 
How imported. | 1873. | 1874. | es ae ae | a | vig 
In foreign vessels........)$441, 52), 465 $392 631, 737 | Total .........ccccceceses 24, 968, 204 | 22, 125, 898 
| | | 

In American vessels...... | 168, 332, €35, 171, 165, 717 |< —— a 


In cars, &c., by land | 15,144,387, 13,572.57, The aggregate of exports of American pro- 
t sees} 15,144,387, 13,572, 2 pore : ; 
| ducts and of foreign goods is, therefore, a3 











| follows : 





MOUAL sais cisarisewaiec~ sien 624,997,487 | 577,369, 711 | —_______ —_—_—_— 
ws | Exports. 1873. 1874. 

Before calling attention to some of the |) | anes s 
more important peculiarities of our import | American goods.......... 8677 523, 920 $680. 403, 973 
trade, the aggregate of yearly exports willbe ; Foreign goods............ | 24,963 204 22, 125,898 
presented. The following figures show the __—_—__—| —_—_—_—— 


total value of commodities—the growth, pro- | Total exports.......... | 702,492, 124 702, 529, 868 


duce, and manufacture of the United States : coe 
—exported during the last two years : 





| We have now in aggregate values the re 











:s o-. 
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sult of our foreign trade during the last two| THE NATURE OF OUR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 











years. Here it is: In looking over the wide range of our im- 

aga pr SS ga ————— | portations there are many articles for which 

Imports and exports. | — 1873. 1874. | millions of dollars are sent annually out of 

ae ht aCe ‘the country, but which might be produced 

Total imports............ ¥ 124. 997, ss san 639,711 jat home at the prices paid Yor these foreign 

Total exports.........:.. 702, 492, 124, 702,529, £66 products. In iron and steel, and manu- 
| 


factures from these articles, our importa- 
tions during the year ended on the 31st of 


Tota! foreign trade... .|!,527,489,611 1,279,169,577 | es 
a s | December, 1874, show that we paid for— 












From the figures peeonted in nes sities ‘Pig. HOM sees eress . $1,758,438 
+ 
it will be seen at a glance that the aggregate | | Castings ......... . 0,403 
hes. Gt heceuibins ean tntenks velunel ie | Bar-iron pods ectieiln ascaanecnwedeusnans 1,936,793 
. ‘ s as largely » » » Lor 
a ne : Jj ie ela | Boiler-iron wu... r 7,627 
the last year, while our exports were larger | | Band and hoop iron. Jaetteasss 91,385 
than,they have ever been before in a single | Railroad rails, of iron.......... 0.0... 393,589 
, . . She ” GRR 
year, Those for the fiscal year ended June | Sheet- — settee een teers Breet 
a i ‘ SeeacAGoisn | OLe ANG SCRAD ION sn csiseus csasness ),752 
0, 1872 ounted in value to $571,988,467. b 
or ee ¥ eto | ea nel 303,728 
In the following fiscal year, ended June °30, | Anchors and chain cables. . 390, 627 
1873, the total export increased over one | Machinery. 797.512 
Pistols and guns 692,005 





hundred million dollars, and amounted to | Pee etl 
| Steel ingots, bars, sheets, and wire 2,676,497 





$677,281,074. The last preceding table |Railroad rails, of a. 

shows that during the last calendar year, | Cutlery... PER AE 

ended December 31, 1874, the total export | Files... 000.0... eee ree 450,688 

had gone up in value to $702,529,866, an | Saws and tools, Perret Sseus de sesdeewss 32,669 
: ‘ = 1. | Other manufactures of steel and 

amount never before reached in a single ae angie “ve 4,834,416 


year. 
There is a feature exhibited in the fore- 
going figures, which does not speak well for 


During the year we imported cotton goods 
as follows : 





023,580 


Printed, painted, or colored....... 2.957, 364 


| 
with other nationalities. It will be seen | Hosiery, shirts, end drawers...... 4,002,024 





Bleached and unbleached.. ... 





ourown shipping interests in competition 


that over two-thirds—nearly three-fourths— | Jeans, denims, drillings, &y.. 297,401 
of all the commodities sent from the United | Other manufac tures of cottdn... .. 17,328,355 
States, and of all the goods brought to our These products from cotton, as well as 
markets are carried in foreign vessels. There | those from iron and steel if made at home, 
isno longer any excusable cause for this, | would afford employment to a large ad- 
| ditional force of artisans and laborers. But 





and the sooner our competition in the carry- | 
ing business is increased the better it will | their importation is due in a large measure 
be for our foreign commerce and for the na- jtothe ‘‘strikes’’? in our factories, mines, 
tional, strength and credit. We are aware | foundries, and *hechanics’ work shops ; and 


| 
that money invested in our internal com-|so long as these continue consumers will be 





merce gives larger and quicker returns than | compelled to import goods to supply their 


when put into ships employed in our foreign | wants. 

trade. Still the latter may now be made Louisiana is a great sugar State, yet our 
profitable, and with the vast iron deposits | merchants paid within a fraction of one hun- 
distributed over the country, with coal in]dred million dollars last year for foreign 
many places in close proximity, the construc- | sugar and molasses, while Louisiana was 
tion of iron ships cannot fail ere long to be- wrangling over her politics, murdering her 
Come so successful as to enable us to com-| field hands, and driving capital and enter- 
pete to great advantage in supplying our; prise out of the State. 


own and very largely also the foreign de- Our exports show the following results in 
mand for first-class iron steamships. the values of shipments of breadstutfs : 
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The latest issue of the ‘‘ Monthly Report,’? | 
from the United States Bureau of Statistics. 
contains a full report in detail of the foreign 
trade of the United States for the calendar | 
years ending December 1, 1873 and 1874. | 
As these years embrace the period of a severe | 
financial crisis in the general business of the | 
country, it will be important to know just | 
how the depression operated upon our for- | 
eign trade during that period. Without going 
into details we shall present the general re- | 
sults in a form that will enable the reader to 


see at a glance the extent and condition of 
our foreign trade in some of its more impor- 
tant aspects. Our total importation of com- | 
modities in each year was as follows: 











Imports. | 1873 | 1874, | 
Dutiable goods.......... B43, 687, O74 $4i | 
Free of duty.............. | 171, 310, 413) 174, 329, 861 | 

| | 
Total imports.......... $624, 997, 487/957, 369, 711 | 


| 


These goods came into the country in for- 
eign and American vessels and by cars and | 
other land vehicles in the following propor- 
tions : 





tiow imported. | 1873. | 1874. | 
~~ i——— | —— | 
In foreign vessels........ |$441, 52), 465 $392 631, 737 | 
| | | 
In American vessels...... 168, 382, €35, 171, 165, 717 














In cars, &c., by land....) 15,144,387, 13,572,257 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Before calling attention to some of the | 


more important peculiarities of our import American goods.......... R607 


| Exports—foreign goods. 


| follows : 


| | 
Exporis—how shipped. | — 1873. | 1874, 
See ee MEE) Ce ee boil. 
In foreign vessels........ $513, 976 084 $520, 149, 795 
In American vessels....) 156,147,749 156, 821,923 


| 

| | 

In cars, &., by land....) 7,400,057) 3,432,255 
| | 





Re ee 677,523, 920 | 680, 403, 973 
| 


To which add the export of foreign goods, 
the value of which is represented by the fol- 
lowing figures : 





| 13873 | 1874, 





| 
| a 
Dutiable goods............ $14, 154, O84 $11, 900, 851 








Free of duty.............. | 10 814,120 | 10, 225, 062 
| | 
MGURL cecbeesaseaeswsesens 24,968, 204 , 22 125,893 


These re-shipments enter largely into our 
exports to the Dominion of Canada, and are 
transported by vessel and by overland con- 
veyance in the following proportions : 








low transported. |} 1873. | 1874. 

| | 

In foreign vessels........ '$13, 318, 933 | $10, 729,750 
| * | 

| In American vessels....) 8,481,171 | 8,615,768 
| | | 

| Incars, &c., by land....) 3,138,100! 2,780,375 
| | 
| | 
| i 

| 22,125, 898 


DC 5) ee eee: | 24,968, 204 | 
| 


The aggregate of exports of American pro- 
ducts and of foreign goods is, therefore, a3 


Exports. 1873. | «1874. 








523, 920 $680. 403, 973 


trade, the aggregate of yearly exports willbe ; Foreign goods............ | 24,968 204 22, 125, 893 


presented. The following figures show the 
total value of commodities—the growth, pro- 
duce, and manufacture of the United States 
—exported during the last two years: 


— 





Total exports.......... ' 702,492, 124 702, 529, 868 





We have now in aggregate values the re 
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ir 
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sult of our foreign trade during the last two 
Here it is: 








years. 
Imports and exports. | 1873. 1874. 
ie Seams eae 
Total imports............i$ 524. 997, baie $577. 639,711 | 


| 
Total exports............| 702,492, 124 702,529, £66 | 


Tota! foreign trade... .|{,327,489,611 1,27! 


{ 


Pree the figures prese _— in paca sabia s 
it will be seen at a glance that the aggregate 
value of importations was largely reduced in | 
the last year, while our exports were larger 


than, they have ever been before in a single | 


year. 
30, 1872, amounted in value to 8571,988,467. | 
In the following fiscal year, ended June 30, 
1873, the total 
hundred million dollars, and amounted to 
$67,281,074. The 
shows that during the last calendar year, 


export increased over one 


last preceding table 


ended December 31, 1874, the total export Files by: 


had gone up in value to $702,529,866, an 


amount never before reached in a single 
year. 

There is a feature exhibited in the fore- 
going figures, which does not speak well for 
ourown shipping interests in competition 
with other nationalities. It will be 
that over two-thirds—nearly three-fourths— 
of all the commodities sent from the United 
all the goods brought to our 


seen 


States, and of 
markets are 
isno longer 


carried in foreign vessels. There 


any excusable cause for this, 


and the sooner our competition in the carry- 


ing business is increased the better it will 


be for our foreign commerce and for the na- | 


tional, strength and credit. We are aware 
that money invested in our internal com- 
merce gives larger and quicker returns than 
when put into ships employed in our foreign 
trade. Still the latter 
profitable, and with the vast iron deposits 
distributed over the country, with coal in 


may pow be made 


many places in close proximity, the construc- 
tion of iron ships cannot fail ere long to be- 
come so successful as to enable us to com- 
pete to great advantage in supplying our 
own and very largely also the foreign de- 
mand for first-class iron steamships. 


Those for the fiscal year ended June | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


9,169,577 | 


| 
| 


| 


| portations there 


THE NATURE OF OUR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

In looking over the wide range of our im- 
are many articles for which 
millions of dollars are sent annually out of 


| the country, but which might be produced 
; at home at the prices paid for these foreign 


In iron and steel, and manu- 


from these articles, our importa- 


Saalhaiias 
factures 
tions during the year ended on the 3lst of 
| December, 1874, show that we paid for— 

Pi LP AITON y. seccues $1,758,438 


| Ce astings . Baise ess wsseeSloacvibadeeadsias axe 6,261 
Bar-iron...... wb eblleld saws idsieldioeiehnealeccloeet 1,936,793 
Boiler-iron ...... sgtwanidedee> weaceees 7,627 
Band and hoop iron. 91,385 


393.5 589 
1,017,988 





Railroad rails, of iron... 
Sheet-iron 








Old and scrap iron........... see. 949,752 
Hardware........ «..- 303,728 
Anchors and chain ‘cables. aeenieeds 390,627 
{MUA CHING 5 23.090. .- cSt vialsedeintececdvcsss 797,512 
| Pistols and gumngs...c.2c... ssseeasvee2 692,005 
| Steel ingots, bars, sheets, andwire 2,676,497 
Railroad rails, of steel.........-... 6,840,989 
Cutlery...... eee peUeisey Rewee oar! Wicgsaueer’ 1,453,570 
cathe i 450,688 
Saws and tools. ........ 32,669 
Other manufactures of steel and 
iPOn:..<. pbstces ebvwiees Saeed 4,834,416 





| 





During the year we imported cotton goods 
as follows : 





Bleached and unbleached.. ........ § 

Printed, painted, or colored. ; 
Hosiery, shirts, end drawers...... 4,002,024 
Jeans, denims, drillings, Xc....... 207, 401 





Other manufactures of cotton,.... 


These products from cotton, as well 


as 


| those from iron and steel if made at home, 


would afford employment to a large ad- 
ditional force of artisans and laborers. But 


their importation is due in a large measure 
to the 
foundries, and ®hechanics’ work shops ; and 


‘strikes’? in our factories, mines, 


so long as these continue consumers will be 
compelled to import goods to supply their 
wants. 

Louisiana is a great sugar State, yet our 
merchants paid within a fraction of one hun- 
dollars last year foreign 
and molasses, Louisiana was 


dred million for 


sugar while 
wrangling over her politics, murdering her 
field hands, and driving capital and enter- 
prise out of the State. 

Our exports show the following results in 


the values of shipments of breadstuffs : 
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BRBNOW? ficahpu-a snsuc is eseyansswisuseaenes 376,496 
Bread and biscuit.... sais 693,223 
Indian corn ..... ddsseneosse cos Sisscaes BUSHOS,OLS 
Indian-corn me weal Monbuiessbive: dewass SOs eae 
BOBNB cccecchnsossee bbiveee 355,956 
RW stectisssimaphapacce mabacceeassmstepeece ne O84 
Rye eats aeiacs asc oiua 185,312 
Wheat......... .. piwudcnees sueebe anreeeoes 82,752,131 
Wheat flour... -.. ree Picleye cote) 
Other small grain and pulse... 870,761 
Maizena, farina, &C......000. s.osseees 350,597 





In the export of provisions for the year 
we have the following results : 


Bacon and hams.................... $31,258,203 
LES CIR EA eee eo EN renee 3,635,266 
JULES SRR rest foo er eee 1,467,066 
SORA G o opoo Ask auwees ikeass 13,071,946 
Condensed milk. . eoeee 








ROPE ...5.50: SSoSaESis Gueses Ge GsaKES 

Fish, dried or omoked. ey ore 625° 085 
NN 59,794 | 
BASS PICKION cs. ciscce:sasees.csesss 266,110) 
Fish, other, cured ..... preteieesee 1,527.383 
Lard...... ese atenGheaen ebeesiusaeeec: Ee OL 





Meats, preserved ........0+.sssssees 





ROWSUOTS:. 5.055% sssasdese LSeeces sieuask =e 193, 604 | 
Pickles and sauces..... .......0.- 20,196 
JE 0 ear ne en ee as 5,404,189 
Onions....... 52,506 
Potatoes Seams. ite 521,187 | 
Other vegetables...... erates Rites 130,805 


Vegetables, prepared ... 48,304 | 





In iron and manufactures of iron we ex- | 
ported— 






Scan chseSaasccess> | ORT{019 
3 


BRAt it, Ueiesrassnesesecee pemeeehesocers 331,341 
Boiler-pl: ite ae Beeen ‘ abdies 13,219 
Railroad bars or rails. ........6 2.06 73,159 
Sheet, band, and hoop...... ..eeeee 12,254 
Castings, not specitied..... 271,276 


SEAN AARCOLS ....canyouieianas eavewsco¥eovsss 137,53! 
Stoves, and parts Of ......... sssseeee 141,953 
Steam-engines, locomotive... 1,145, . 





Steam-engines, stationary ...... 51,29 
Boilers for steam-engines. ...g.. ++ 95,6004 
Machinery, not specified. ...... 4,153,258 





Nails and spikes meaese pon en bene 5 451,010 
All other manufactures of iron... 3,279,704 
Steel, and manufacturers of: 


Ingots, bars, sheets, and wire... 29,557 
SOUVER PTY <6. o sip) cteipcncsie: +ckae ae oea> 50,805 


BAGE-tOO018. ...26000 .22005:55 Se aeaune . 875,538 
PIGS And BAW. 02200055) 0- 02050000" 28,173 | 


Muskets, pistols, rifles, ‘and 


sporting guns ...... epsenes 3,613,430 
Manutactures of steel not speci- | 
EWE estpri.ccosseteicasseorscenecs | RONGasS 


These quotations will indicate the value 


of our agricultural and a portion of our 
manufactured exports. The export of manu- 





3 | 


809,985 | 


1 PROVABIONS: ,.sece0ss-aesesese 


———. 
factures is, like that of agricultural products, 
steadily increasing. The value of sewing 
machines exported last year, was nearly two 
million dollars. 

THE EXPORT OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 

More than two-thirds of the entire export 
of domestic goods are products of agricultural 
industry. The wheat shipments alone to 
foreign ports, during the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1874, amounted in value to over 
eighty-two million dollars, while the export 
of tlour was twenty-eight Millions, the two 
amounting to the very large sum of one hun- 
dred and ten million dollars, or about one- 
The shipment of 





sixth of the entire export. 
| these and other breadstuffs in 1874 amounted 
in the aggregate to over one hundred and 
| forty-two and a half million dollars. The 
export of provisions, omitting fish and in- 


>| 
| 


'cluding only the products of the farm, 
amounted in the aggregate to over seventy- 
six million dollars. To this add the follow- 
ing values of other agricultural products 
shipped during the year: 












Farm animals... $2,904,602 
MOPAR sc ccce tive aepsassion Ssteus sedannens 1,398,072 
ANDY 2 socccoscs vasen yee erianwenaes cpenesens 120,288 
ae .. = 4,003,472 
MUMS | cetera ese aeeces wees 1,042,870 
| Oilcake 4,661,066 
Rice.. 14,900 
j See ‘ds.. © ccc ccvcce coces cece secre seve cevcceee 806,433 
MAIL OW seacsccsctseeesGs czececeeessaenas “OS OUDIENE 


Then there is the very large item of raw 
cotton, the shipment of which, during the 
last calendar year, amounted in value to 
over two hundred and fifteen million dollars. 
This, together with the farm animals and 
other products enumerated in the preceding 
list, and including breadstuffs and provisions, 
gives the following values as a fair éxhibi- 
| tion of our shipments of agricultural pro- 


' ducts during the last year 


Raw cotton, value.. ....cce0 606. $215,527,420 
Animals, fruits, hay, hides, 
MODS | au Coscscsssysserosconcns 


Breadstuffs . ae Be scee 





Totalagricultural products... $456, 259,973 
Here is a large surplus, after feeling and 
clothing forty millions of people. One half 
of this entire value goes to feed and. the 
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other half to clothe the people of other na- 
tions. No other portion of the globe has so 
large a surplus of food and other agricul- 
tural products for shipment. With most all 
other nations the great problem is to secure 
enough for home consumption. Russia and 
the other great wheat-growing countries, all 
combined do not aggregate a larger export 
of wheat than the United States. England 
is the great wheat purchasing market. Her 
supply in 1874 was obtained from the fol- 
lowing sources—the value of the supply from 
each country being indicated in pounds 
sterling : 


RN Soon ec casas 






Denmark.. ae : 9§ 
Germany ....... spbebjaas Seeererton 2,017, ( 
ye Cee Rgvccnas 163,835 
Austrian Territories ...... 1,932 
Turkey, Wallachia,and Moldavia 364,082 
Eeypt......... sie diy te Rosas co seec ieee 172,242 
RE SUBS 5 cds colcok cis igeseek saSaus 14,173,791 


RMI, iss ssc sceduessiecs 
British North Americ: 
MIIGrSGOMMULIOS \.. 5.0% Sadceueis veace 





2,238,167 
1,599,256 
PEGE Ces .Guie wheosen a ceeihiayil 25,201,062 
It will be seen here that the United States 
i: not only the largest shipper, but that the 
product from our farmers is larger than that 
from all other The 
figures are official from the English returns. 


countries combined. 


Altogether, our exports are in a healthy 
condition ani steadily increasing. The ex- 
port of agricultural products especially, 
shows a growth and expansion of that great 
industry beyond any precedent in the his- 
tory of the world. The exports of manufac- 
tured goods is also growing rapidly and 
promises ere long to enter successfully into 
full competition with the older countries 
and great mauufacturing centers of Europe. 
— = 
Party Not Yer Passep 
ito Hisrory.—The New York Evening Post 
inclines to think that the obituaries of the 
Republican party, which abound just now, 


Tye Repusrican 


are premature, and states, in the following 
forcible way, its reasons for believing that 
the party has not yet passed into history: 
“Why is it, then, that the tepublican 
party has lived until now, and that there is 
doubt whether it will not live much longer ? 
The reason is as familiar as it is simple; there 





has been and there is nothing to take its 
place. Usually it is easy for the people, 
having lost confidence in one political organ- 
ization, to transfer their favor and their 
votes to another. Almost always, while the 
party in power has been undergoing disinte- 
gration and decadence, the party in opposi- 
tion has been renewing its youth, avoiding 
and profiting by the mistakes of its rivals, 
and putting itself in a position to give the 
people what they could not get from them. 
In American politics, however, for the last 
fifteen years there has not been sach an op- 
position party, and it is by no means certain 
that there will be one jor an indefinite num- 
ber of years to come. The Republicans have 
remained: in office because there has been 
nobody fit to succeed them. Whatever the 
reason, it is anindisputable fact that the peo- 
ple up to last year refused to have anything 
to do with the Democrats. Rather than take 
any risks with them, the people prefered to 
trust the Republicans, with all their faults 
and failures. We say the fact cannet be 
disputed, whatever the reason; but the 
reason is very plain. If it be said that the 
people lost confidence in the Republican party 
some time since, it must also be said that 
they lost confidence in the Democratic party 
still longer ago. What have the Democrats 
done to remove the causes of that old dissatis- 
faction? When new questions ar-se after 
the end of the war and of slavery, did the 
Democrats offer the people a coherent and 
positive policy in respect to them, or were 
they as much at odds among themselves as 
the Republicans? Have the Democrats op- 
posed—are they to-day opposing—the Repub- 
licans clearly and positively on any but what 
are substantially the old issues? Do the 
Democrats, wherever they have shown their 
heads above the political flood which sub- 
murged them fifteen years ago, develop larger 
capacity or better tone than the Republicans ? 
Do we discover among the Democrats higher 
statesmenship, purer public morals, more in- 
telligent leadership, than among the Repub- 
licans? Until these questions are satisfac- 
torily answered it must remain doubtful 
whether the Republican party really has 
passed into history.’’ 





—_ 

Tue Irish members of the British Parlia- 
ment are behaving themselves quite well, 
their ‘leader being a Mr. Sullivan, who ex- 
ercises lordship over them in a very decisive 
manner. like 
force is nesessary to keep the more impetu- 
ous home rulers down, and itis said that the 
clothing of some of them has suffered from 


Sometimes something very 


tugging. 








BOOKS AND BQOK-MAKERS. 
- 7 ; - : . ie ond 
Mes 
BOOKS AND BOOK-MAKERS. sist 
Opt 
Judging from the result of the American | cialty was Cooper’s works, the contributions “D 
book trade sale in New York, in April, and of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, of New York HS 
the general activity among publishers and city, wastaken up. Considerable ofa run was Ser 
dealers in the great business cities of the made on Clara Erskine Clement’s “Hand and 
Union, East and West, the popular demand Book of Legendary and Mythological Art” Coll 
for books must be largely on the increase. | and ‘* Hand Book of Painters, Sculptors, En. “I 
The trade sale commenced at the salesrooms | gravers, and Their Works,’’ by the same “S 
of George A. Leavitt & Co., Clinton Hall, on author; also Macauley’s ‘‘ History of Eng- Sta 
the 5th of April, and continued for several land’? and essays. Of Dickens’ works and » 
days. The attendance was large that day, | the renowned Riverside edition of Cooper's ™ 
of gentlemen in the book business from all novels the lines were largely duplicated, 4 
the principal cities of the Union. On the, A new 12-mo volume, entitled ‘His Two ” 
following and succeeding days of the sale the Wives,¥ by Mary Clemmer Ames, met with y 
company increased. Sales were brisk, and an enthusiastic sale, with duplication of 
prices sustained throughout the sale were | lines. Prayer books and_ scientific works = 
fully up to the trade prices and expectations | from this firm sold beyond the invoiced lines 
of publishers. ‘ ‘and at first rate prices. The next important 
On the first day the sale was started with invoice sold was that of Messrs. Little, Brown 
a heavy invoice of James R. Osgood & Co., of & Co., of Boston. Of this contribution may l 
Boston, commencing with 100 sets of Ralph! be mentioned ‘Francis Bacon’s Essays,” goi 
Waldo Emerson’s ‘‘Parnassus.’’ This was | ‘* Bancroft’s United S:ates History,’? John tio 
speedily followed by other miscellaneous pop- Bartlett’s ‘* Familiar Quotations,’’? Edmund in 
ular works, when a hundred sets of little clas- | Burke’s ‘Complete Works,’’ Thomas Spen- the 
sics, consisting of ‘‘Exile,’’ ‘‘Intellect,’’**Tra- | cer Baynes’ ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” =. 
gedy,”’ ‘Life,’ “‘Laughter,’’ ‘Love,”’ ‘‘Ro- ‘‘Hume’s History of England,’ ‘ Francis par 
mance,’’ ‘‘Mystery,’”? ‘* Comedy,” ‘Child- | Parkman’s Works, Plutarch’s Lives,” pul 
hood,’”’? ‘Poems,’’ price $1, which was) ‘‘ Life and Works of Daniel Webster,” and ee 
duplicated until 8,000 copies over the invoice | many others, all of which sold at satisfactory for 
lines were disposed of at the regular prices. | prices and in quantities over the lines. lat 
‘Owen Meredith’s Poems,”’ illustrated,were | Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, followed by 
not only sold up to the lines, but largely du- | Next, with a valuable invoice of choice and tL 
plicated; Mr. Lippincott’s offer for 2,000 standard publications, prominent among the 
copies at 5 per cent. less than trade price, then being the works of Lord Campbell, sc 
was rejected. One hundred copies of Long-| Sir George Stephen, Edward Foss, ‘‘ Knight's -* 
fellow’s poems were invoiced and duplicated; | Popular History of England,’ ‘‘ Say’s Amer- Co 
Mr. Walter S. Appleton purchasing 1,000} ican Entomology,’’ ‘* Marcus Ward’s Serap est 
copies at one bid, as also 850 copies of Whit- | Books,”’ &e. ar 
tier’s poems. The popular illustrated work, A large contribution by Messrs. Claxton, Th 
**Hanging of the Crane,’’? a $5 book, was Remsen & Haffelfinger was sold next, con e 
largely duplicated. Dickens’ works, the | sisting of‘ Dictionary of Shakspearian Quo- an 
Waverly Novels, and the balance of Messrs. | tations,” ‘‘Hume’s History of England,” sit 
Osgood & Co.’s large contribution «were | Professor Robert H. Labberton’s “ Outline . 
eagerly bought up at the best of prices. This | of History’’ and ‘* Historical Questions,” is 
was followed by the invoice of Messrs. G. | ‘‘Macauley’s History of England,” law, ju su 
' P. Putnam’s Sons, consisting of classical, venile, medical, and religious books, as also sel 
scientific, and historical works. |a large selection of scientific and miscella- : 
On the following day, after the close of the neous works. A very heavy invoice of Lee pe 
invoice of Putnam’s Sons, whose great spe-| & Shepard, of Boston, closed this, the set 
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md day’s, sale. The leading feature in| 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard’s contribution con- 
sisted of large lines of the popular ‘‘ Oliver 
Optic Series, embracing the ‘‘ Yacht Club,”’ 
«Dorcas Club,’ ‘Young American Abroad,’’ 
“Soldier Boy,’’ ‘* Starry Flag,’’ Woodville 
Series, ‘' Army and Navy,’ ‘* Lake Shore.’’ 
and “Onward and Upward Series,’’ ‘¢ Robert 
Collyer’s Works,2’ Miss Douglass’ books, 


| 
| 


of Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., o 


' New York, and Scribner, Welford & Arm- 


strong, of England, the catalogue of which 
covered a hundred pages. And so the sales 
continued to the close, resulting in larger 


purchases and at better prices than the trade 


| Were prepared to expect. 


“Jilustrated Poets,”’ ‘ Little Purdy Series,”’ | 


“Sunnybank Stcries,’? Household Series of 
Standard Works,” ‘‘Cates & Woodward’s 
Encyclopedia of Dates,’’ ‘* Elijah Kellogg’s 
Works,’ and a number of new works, some 
ofthem not yet published to the trade. The 
prices realized were in every case highly 
satisfactory and the sales large. 

The third day’s sales embraced the invoices 


Agreeably with the resolutions passed by 
the American Book Dealers’ Union at their 
convention held at Put-in-Bay last summer, 


| this was the last trade sale of the book busi- 


ness. The trade sales will be succeeded by 
a substitute in a ‘ Booksellers’ 
and Clearing House,’’ in New York city, to go 


into operation early in the coming summer, 


Exchange 


under the management of George A. Leavitt 
& Co. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN DANGER. 


Under the above caption the struggle now 
goingon in New York State for the preserva- 
tion of the public schools is clearly presented 
ina recent issue of Zdarper’s Weekly, in which 
theeditor, Mr. Curtis, says: 

The proposition that the Roman Catholic 
parochial schools shall be supported at the 
public expense, Which was made simultane- 
ously in New York and Buifalo, and has 
naturally startled the public mind, has been 
for the present conclusively answered in the 
latter city. The Common Council of Buifalo, 
by a vote of twenty to four, has adopted the 
report of the School Committee, declining 
the proposition. The committee state that 
the public schools of Buffalo are common 
schools under the statute. The city is for- 
bidden to levy taxes for any schools other 
than its own public schools ; but the Supreme 
Court of the’State has decided that schools 
established by any religious denomination 
arenot public schools in the legal sense. 
The court said, in a case asking for public 
money to sustain the school of the Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum in Brooklyn, that 
any other religious institution which de- 
sired to propagate its denominational views 
at the public expense might make a similar 
demand, and with the same reason. There 
isno reason why the children supported by 
such charities should not attend the public 
schools. If the object be to give them the 
education which the State furnishes to all, 


| 
| 


the children sectarian instruction, the State 
cannot and ought not to pay for it. +Nothing 
could be truer or more obvious. . 

The Roman Catholic parochial schools are 
sectarian religious schools. They are intend- 
ed to be so. They are established because 
the public schools are not so. And the Buf-’ 
falo School Committee proceed to say, with 
equal truth and force, that neither the State 
law nor the city charter contemplates or au- 
thorizes religious instruction in any school 
supported by public taxation. In other 
words, the State law deliberately contem- 
plates what the Roman Catholic party call 
godless’? schools—schools, that is to say, 
in the words of the law, which are forbidden 
to teach or practice the doctrines of any re- 
ligious sect. The committee say distinctly 
—and we are very much obliged to the Ro- 
man Catholic gentlemen for eliciting so ad- 
mnirable a statement—*' The common schools 


are not established and maintained as nurs- 
eries of creeds; they are, and ought to be, 
; sustained exclusively for the tuition of chil- 
| dren in the studies which are recognized as 
| essential to a good business education. Your 
committee do not undervalue religious train- 
ing, but this is not the province of the city 
or the State.”’ 

Thatis the American doctrine of the pub- 
lic school, and that is the provision of the 
law of New York. We trust that the Board 
|of Education inthe city of New York under- 





itis better that they should obtain it in the | stands it as thoroughly, and will act upon it 


ordinary way ; but if the object be to give 


'as promptly and resolutely, as that of Buffalo. 


are neither Protestant nor Catholic; they - 
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A letter in the Herald, evidently from a Ro-! 


man Catholic, urges the public adoption of 
the parochial schools as a satisfactory and 

permanent settlement of the issue. Perfectly 
satisfactory, doubtless, tothe Roman clergy, 

who would then, according to the state- 
ment of their correspondent, have carried 
their point, and would have fairly over- 
thrown the public-school system. For the 
writer says, with great simplicity, ** The prin- 
ciple that underlies it supposes that it is the 
inalienable right of any pvrochial society to 

build its own school-house, provide teachers 
certificated as competent both with respect 

tolearning and to morality, avd clam from 

the public-school fund a sum proportionate to 

their owa pro rata of taration,”? Kather Walker 

himself, who says that he would as soon 

administer the sacrament toa dog as to a 

Catholic who would send his children to the 

public school, might have written this letter. 

The doctrine which it declares would settle | 
the entire difficulty is the complete unadul- 

ternted Roman Catholic claim, and is totally 
subversive of the whole American system 

of unsectarian public schools. 

Mr. William H. Neilson, the President of 
the New York Board of Education, is re port- 
ed as sayjng that if the parochial schools 
should be merged in the public schools, 
there must “be no religious education in 
them during school hours; that the Deuay 
Bible might be read at the option of the 
teacher; and no teacher would be appointed 
who did not satisfy—in technical acquire- 
ments—the standard of the board. We 
hope that Mr. Neilson does not suppose 
that such schools would be any less Roman 
Catholic schools supported by the public 
money, or that the public would be satisfied 
with any such whipping of the devil round 
the stump. The result of a union with this 
understanding, even supposing it to be faith- 
fully carried out, would be that during cer- 
tain hours of the day there would be no di- | 
rect sectarian instruction in the Roman 
Catholic parochial schools. That, and noth- 
ing more. The schools would be precisely 
what they are now, nurseries of the Roman 
Catholic creed supported by the public 
money. | 

The only way in which the Roman Catho- 
lic parochial schools can be properly merged 
in the common schools is by asale of the 
buildings and the absolute dissolution of 
any kind of parochial claim upon the school. | 
The only change and arrangement that un- | 
der the letter and spirit of the public school 
law can be known to the Board of Education 
as resulting from such a transaction is, 
that it will have acquired certain new 
school-houses, in which nobody but itself, 


and the whole tax-paying public have any | 
interest or claim whatever, and from which | 


' how can we discount the statement ? 


every kind of religious sectarian suggestion 
or management or association is absolutely 
and forever barred by the law of. the State, 
A very grave responsibility has been sud. 
denly thrown upon Mr. Neilson and his as. 
sociates, and they know, of course, that pub. 
lic attention is now fully aroused and ¢on- 
centrated upon them. There are no new 
arguments, no new subterfuges, to be pre- 
sented by the Roman party. Mr. Coudert, 
one of the gentlemen appoirted by the Roman 
Catholic Vicar-General Quinn to confer with 
the Board of Education, says that the city 
ought to pay for the support of tht parochial 
schools proportionably to its own schools, 
Thatis the old story. There is no variation 
in the form of the demand. Let there be no 
variation in the form of its rejection. Free 
unsectarian publicschools for every child in 
the country are the sheet-anchor of liberty 
in America. 
a 

Party Unity.—The Democratic party has 
one strong bond of unity. That is ‘“any- 
thing to defeat the Republican party.”’ Once 
in power it would break up into a dozen fae- 
tions, but until it does secure the Govern- 
ment it will present a solid front. Let the 
loyal element of the natian meet it with a 
The temperance advo- 
cates, if they believe in the grand principles 


front equally solid. 


of the party of justice, must stand firm inits 
ranks. The moral sentiment of the nation 
can more quickly bring about desired re- 
forms inside of the party than outside. Ef 
forts to form a temperance party, a green- 
back party, a farmers party, are simply de- 
vices of the enemy to divide our strength. 
Look out for them. 
eS ee 

Anpy Jounson thinks Grant is a failure 

He refused 


because he didn’t do as he did. 
to send troops into Tennessee, therefore 
Grant should have refused to send them into 
Louisiana. He withdrew Sheri tan from New 
Orleans, therefore Grant should not have re- 
turned him to that city. Grant has sinned, 
sinned beyond redemption, because he has 
fallen short of that illustrious example of 
Presidential virtue, Andrew Johnson! We 
should doubt it if any one else had said it, 
but as it comes from the great Andy himself, 
As the 
Senate failed to impeach him years ago we 
shall not attempt to impeach his veracity at 
this late day. 
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POINTS OF DIFFERENCK BETWEEN TWO PROMINENT 
GOVERNMENTS. 


In England and in the Dominion of Canada, | last December the government would have 
; | passed wholly into Democratic hands, while 
' the sentiment of the cou~try was not Demo- 
cratic. With us, however, there is a fortu- 
States was not handed over to the Democrats | nate check. The other House of the Legis- 
after their temporary successes at the polls | lature is unchanged in political sentiment, 
last fall. In England and Canada even a and consequently te agparen} shenge iat 
public opinion does not avail to change the 
| great policy of the government. That can 
confidence in any Government measure is al- | be altered only when the change in senti- 
most invariably followed by a prompt resig-| ment is proved by its permanence to be real, 
nation of the Ministry. In the United States nd not factitious or transitory ; and when 
; that is the case, it will gradually renew the 
Senate. 
by an entirely different system of political | This is a very familiar point, but one of 
machinery; and some of the important ad-/| the finest of the American system, which is 
much farther removed from a French gov- 
ernment of the pavement, or street mob, 
, {than that of England, where it is the fashion 
per’s Weekly, tor April 17, in a well-consid- | jn some quarters to sneer at the American 
ered editorial leader, under the head of ‘¢ A | Government as a Democracy. Now the dis- 
Foretaste of Democracy.’? The writer re- tinction of a Democracy is that it is a sys- 
y {tem in which the will of the majority, how- 
ever wild or willful, immediately becomes 
There has been much said ef the folly of law. But while that is true of England, it is 
our present plan of electing members of Con- | untrue of the United States. The House of 
gress a year before they enter upon their du- | Lords, indeed, is theoretically a check upon 
ties. But the plan has its advantages. It) this absulute and immediate rule of the ma- 
provides for a duimb-show before the play, an jority. But it is only sotheoretically. The 
argument at the head of the poem, so that House of Lords has become a mere ornamen- 
the spectator and reader may know what to tal appendage of the Legislature, and is 
expect, and govern himself accordingly. The ; never permitted to withstand the Commons 
reaction which resulted in the Democratic upon any important question, Our Senate, 
success of last year has had the excellent upon the other hand, is a most vital and effi- 
effect of disclosing the spirit and purpose of | cient restraining power, and is in the truest 
the party before it could do any serious mis- sense Conservative. The Senate, like the 
chief; and by the time that Congress assem-| veto power, is a signal illustration of the 
bles the intelligence of the whole country | wisdom of the Americansystem. They both 
will be alert and watchful. The revelations | assume that the majority may sometimes be 
Which have been already made show also the | rash, passionate, and unwise; and that it 
superior conservatism of our popular system | might itself regret to-morrow that it had had 
tothe English. In England a general elec-|its unrestrained way to-day. Only those 
tion is soon followed by the assembling of | who had had long experience of self-govern- 
the House of Commons, which is the real | ment, and had been trained in the traditions 
government of the country, and the party | of freedom, could have provided in a popu- 
which has succeeded at the polls comes at lar system such wise securities against 
once into full power and responsibility. | abuses and evils inherent in its own nature. 
Nothing, however, is more evident in the} It is not an unalloyed mischief that the 
history of popular governments than that | Democrats did not at once assemble as a 
elections may be carried by some transient | branch of the Legislature. They would not, 
gust of excitement, so that the result can | indeed, have been able to control the Gov- 
tot be held to represent the real opinion of! ernment, but their action would have begun 
the country. This was especially the case under false pretenses, that is to say, before 
Mour elections of the last autumn. They | the country had recognized precisely what 
seemed to show a positive preference of Dem-| they were. Fortunately this is now impos- 
ocratic aseendency, while no such preference | sible. When Congress meets the public will 
existed, In dngland the result would have | know the real character of the party that 
been that with the meeting of the Legislature | controls the House, and how much honest 


agood deal of surprise was manifested be- 
cause the entire Government of the United 


majority vote in the Commons of a want of 


those sudden changes are provided against 


vantages of the system adopted in the United | 


States are pointed out by Mr. Curtis in /Zur- 


marks : 
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CONNECTICUT—TIHIRD PARTIES. 





reform, how much faithful adherence to the 
amendments of the Constitution is to be ex- 
pected from it. 
cans with some party measures and party 
chiefs, and the loud Democratic clamor of de- 
nunciation, had led many Republicans to 
suppose that the Democratic party was really 
self-convicted of its sins and converted, and 


that Democratic condemnation of Republican | 


errors was as loyal and sincere as that of 
those Republicans themselves. This delu- 
sion has disappeared. 
holding contest which followed the Demo- 


cratic success in New Hampshire last spring; | 


the election of ‘* Copperheads ’’ and political 
Bourbons to the Senate; the revival of the 
old and perilous dogmas of sovereignty and 
secession ; the conflict in New York between 
the two wings of the party ; the performances 
of the Democratic Legislature of Ohio, of 
which the Cincinnati Commercial, an inde- 
pendent journal, says that it will go out 
‘*with the nastiest record in the history of 
the State;’’? the radical difference of 
party upon the financial question, and the 
total silence as to any national policy should 


the party return to power, except that of let- | 


ting the White League do as it chooses—all 
these things have shown intelligent and pa- 
triotic citizens the utter discord and the real 
threatening spirit and purpose of the Demo- 
cratic party. 


Connecricut.—The Democrats have car- 
ried Connecticut and their joy is unbounded. 
They have carried a State they already held, 
yet the triumph is considered so great and 
so unexpected that tons of powder have been 
wasted over the victory, and the Bourbon 
press have not yet grown weary of the tra- 
ditional rooster. Just how they will secure a 
national triumph in 1876, out of this trifling 
Connecticut election, is beyond our compre- 
Democracy held the 8tate; it still 
This may be considered a triumph 


hension. 
holds it. 
in view of the fact that Democracy is not en- 
titled to hold anything, but to magnify it 
into the long looked for tidal wave is a 
stretch of the imagination, equal to the mag- 
nifying of a sneeze into a clap of thunder. 
The political status is this: Democracy opened 
the year holding New Hampshire and Con- 
necticut. It lost the former State, and holds 
the latter, with a decided Republican gain 
in its Legislature. If this is victory we want 


more of it. 


Discontent among Republi- | 


The desperate office- | 


the | 


Turp Partirs.—Spasmodic efforts are 
| being made from time to time to create 
We note a peculiarity about 
They come from the disenter. 


a new party. 


these efforts. 
'grated elements of the Republican party, 
The Democrats favor a third party, but 
| they are careful not to enlist under its ban. 
Their only object is to divide the 
and not abandon their 
numerous 
as street large cities, 
Each one has a plan of his own, and each 


ners. 
tepublican party, 
Party makers 


own. are as 


beggars in our 
plan is claimed as the only one that can save 
the nation. Some men think they can build 
anew party about as easily as they cana 
house. They forget that parties are created 
for the many, not for the benefit of the few. 
/When the masses demand another partyit 
But these frantic 
efforts of ambitious demagogues to create a 


will come into existence. 


party that will give them place and power 
will end in failure. 
Si amen 
A Goop character is the best defense a man 


can have, either in public or private life, 
against the open or secret attacks of his 


}enemies. There are some characters so grand 
and pure that the breath of gossip or the 


tongue of slander cannot injure or ‘disturb 


them. They stand like the lighthouse on 


|some rocky ledge, the angry waves beating 
around its base, its clear, strong light shed- 
| ding friendly rays over the troubled waters, 
| the sign of hope and satety to the tempest- 
The character of a good 
man stands proofagainst the shafts of malice, 
The public know it, and 
lare quick to rally to its support in the hour 
of danger. As thestrong foundation upholds 
the structure and holds it steadfast when the 
storms burst upon it, so a good character 
ibears up the structure ,of manhood and 
| shields it from the trials and dangers of life. 


| tossed mariner. 


envy, prejudice. 


eal 


Anpy Jouyson, in his recent speech in the 
Senate referred to the third term as “the 
farewell to liberty.’? Nonsense! A nation 
that lived through one term of Andy could 
live through a dozen terms of any other man, 
Is Andy bidding for the Democratic nomina 


tion ? 
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nt A DEMOCRATIC STRONGHOLD. 
er- 
ty. New York city may well claim to be the it. The New York Tunes, in an able review 
but Democratic stronghold of the Continent. Ac- | of this question, speaks as follows of the vot- 
an- cording to the last census it has a total popu- ing capacity of this foreign element : 
the lation of 942,292. The character of this} Nearly all immigrants are. adults on 
eir population can be best understood by a arrival, and so in counting the number of 
us clance at the following table : | voting age there is a far larger rate per thou- 
| e {sand than among natives, where all the chil- 
os Rin) _dren are reckoned in. For example, there 
ch Native born....... 55 52 are 71,342 native and 113,265 naturalized 
ave Foreign born 44 48) citizens returned for the city in 1870. Now, 
ild es, bom eto nies 326, 535, 34 63% Very simple calculation shows that the na- 
Born hee, One perent foreign tive citizens are 13 35 per cent. of the whole 
pis MRM shined pas ciicas tcc svicwlsiens > 36, 016 3.82 native born; while the naturalized citizens 
ted oT , and ebildven’ of for: 781.745 82.96 | 8Fe 27 pe ¥ cent. of the foreign-born popula- 
Ww. Ps feck. oF wadie. bebe copii ~""" ‘tion; that is, the foreigners furnish twice as 
vit PAPENIS, .. +20 eveeeeereees seeeeee 160 547 17 04 many voters according to population as the 
‘ natives do. And more than this, they still 
™ Take the average of every 1,000 residents have a large proportion of men old enough 
ee and we have only 170 real natives ; 213 Irish | to be citizens, but not yet naturalized. 
ver born: 160 German; 71 other foreign na- The proportion of naturalized citizens shows 
tionalities ; and 386 children of foreign born that the irish ave the: saost eager to secure 
a : si the right of voting. While they have but 
parents. twenty-one per cent. of the population, they 
oan The preponderance of the foreign over the | have thirty per cent. of the voters ; that is, 
ife, native element in the city of New York will Dearly forty-three per cent. more than equal 
his be more forcibly illustrated by a comparison proportion, supposing popeiation and — 
** 7 ae ea 4 _| to stand ina strictly natural relation. The 
ofthe population of that city with the popu- Germans show twenty-thre e percent.of voters, 
the letion of the Union, excluding New York | two-seventeen per cent. of the people, or 
uh city: thirty-five per cent. excess in voters. Other 
on ‘ foreigners have but eight per cent. of citizens 
| Total population...... seeeeees 37 616 179 to ten per cent. of the population, or twenty 
ng Por | wor cemt. lees th yeas epee 
per cent. less than their share. The reason 
* NG Sibi aS scales 92,467 994 “Su'3i 18 found in the fact that our Irish and Ger- 
I's, BRT HSIN ig 0:6 scis'eie aries e 6:s;01 5,143,135 13 69 man emigrants hasten their naturalization so 
st Bars bere, both parents vor. ‘a! 2% that they can vote and hold oflice, while the 
“i Born here, one parent for.” igh ~~ English and French acquire — citizeuship 
GCS 1 eS re . 1,121,054 298 mainly for the purpose of holding and trans- 
ce, a, and chi dren of mn oe eg fetring property, very few of them thinking 
nd ie gale of native’b rn 10,110,170 26.85 about the franchise, and not a quarter of 
ur PARENTS .<<csccececes seveesees 27,506,009 73 12! those who become citizens ever going to the 
yolls. Unquestionably the Irish cast the 
ds Itwill be seen by the tables given that’ mn de ang of their vote, Germans and 
he outside of New York city the foreign born Americans following in about equal ratios of 
ter tmount to about one-seventh of the whole, their numbers, and * other foreigners ”” sel- 
nd ad foreign born and children of foreigners dom voting at all. ; sae 
, ge : = If the votes of naturalized citizens were 
fe. about one quarter, while in the city of New anything like evenly divided among parties, 
York the former amount to nearly one-half, the case might be more patiently considered. 
the and the latter to more than four-fifths. When But the naturalized vote is almost invariably i 
the MIs tito consideration the fact that this cast solid for the Democ ratic party only, and a 
‘on Te i i a ia it is upon the unswerving loyalty of the for- 7 
ila rita } 8, peti tly eign element that Tammany bases her power. a 
ignorant than the element which seeks a At the last election this was proved—tor the pA 
an, home in other sections of the country, we Lundredth time—beyond question. Take x 
na” cn well understand how difficult it is to. tHe historical ‘* Bloody Sixth ” for example, ‘ 
iw 4 canes 2 my ee where the Democrats gave Hoifinan 5,032 A 
g about a reform in that city, orto break votes in 1868—a few hundreds more than the ie 
the corrupt power of the party that governs | entire voting population. The Sixth Ward st 
20 
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OF THE DEMAGOGUE. 





had, in 1870, a population of 21,153, of whom 
9,077 were born in New York, 178 in other 
States, and 203 were colored ; making a na- 
tive aggregate of 9,458, or 45 per cent. 
There were 7,031 from Ireland and 4,664 
from other foreign countries—in all 11,695 
foreign born, or 55 per cent. Now the 9,458 


natives gave but 760 voters, or less than one | 


in twelve, while the 11,695 foreign born gave 
3,183 voters, or one in three and three-auar- 
ters. At the last election the Sixth Ward 
registered 2,592 voters. of whom 665, or 27 
per cent., were native born, and 1,927, or 73 
per cent., born abroad; 1,370 Irish (more 
than half the whole) and 537 German and 
others. Ninety per cent. of the registered 
voters cast their ballots. Tilden had 2,100, 
or 87 per cent., and Dix 307, or 13 per cent. 
For mayor, Wickham had 1,823, or 76 per 
cent.; Wales 257, or 10 per cent., and Otten- 
derter 320, about 14 per cent For register, 
where the better class of Democrats went 
against Tammany, the Kelly candidate 
(Jimmy Hayes, of ring notoriety) got 1,437, 
or nearly 60 per cent., and Jones 975. On 
the sectarian amendment the vote was, 
against its adoption, (Tammany) 1,503; in 
favor, 360. 


What is the lesson which this startling ex- 
hibit teaches? It is simply this, unless the 
natives of this country awaken to the impor- 
tance of being fully represented at the bal- 
lot-box they must not complain if foreign 

ice and ignorance control the politics of 
he day. We do not favor the combination 
one class of voters against another on 
srounds of nationality, but we do insist upon 
our native voting populaticn exercising the 
right of franchise and taking more interest 
in the government of the city, State, and na- 
tion. Ifthe virtue and intelligence of this 
country ignore its politics and affect to de- 
spise the political work that must be per- 
formed, we can not expect anything but 
ignvrance and corruption in high places. 
We have many noble foreigners in our land 
whose hearts and hands are with us in the 
preservation of our institutions, and we bid 
them welcome as brothers, co-workers in the 


eause of justice and liberty. But we can 


not blind our eyes to the fact that the ignor- 
ance and vice, which to-day govern New 
York city, are rapidly increasing throughout 
the entire country, and can only be kept in 
check by a united effort on the part of the 
native and foreign intelligence of the land. 


| 
| 








If we would defeat Democracy we must de. 
stroy the power on which it depends, we 
must educate the ignorant, convert. the 
vicious, and unite the intelligent of all na- 
tionalities in the good work. Let the native 
voter set an example in this work of reforma- 
tion, and the time may come when political 
redemption shall be brought even to the city 
of New York. 





Tue Cry or tHe Demacocur.—* Let the 
modern Cesar disband his legions! ’’ is the 
The Fed- 
A few 
regiments are in the South to guard our 
forts and to protect public property. For the 
legitimate work of the nation, guarding the 


cry of the Democratic demagogue. 
eral army is less than 30,000 strong, 


frontiers from the Indians, caring for its 
forts, arsenals, and army depots we should 
have not less than 50,000 troops. Yet the 
demagogue calls for the disbandment of our 
present inadequate force, and draws a pic- 
ture ‘‘of Grant, the tyrant, surrounded by 
When will this Democratic 
When will partisan malice 
expend its force? When will common sense 
take the place of passion and prejudice? 
Not until the voice of the nation is again 
heard repudiating, as unworthy of trust, the 
party that seeks to ride into power upon 


armed legions.”’ 
twaddle cease ? 


these base efforts of demargogisin. 


} 


OrGANIZzE.—We need thorough party or- 
ganization in every town, city, county, and 
State in the country. The Republican party 
is as strong as ever, but its strength has been 
wasted in fruitless side issues and local dis- 
putes. For the good of the nation these 
must be stopped until the danger of Demo- 
cratic restoration is passed. Democracy in 
power, means the robbery of the United 
States Treasury for the payment of cotton 
for 





claims; for damages during the war; 
property belonging to rebels, used by the 
army ; for questionable claims amounting to 
National safety demands the de- 
‘Jo secure this 


millions. 
feat of the Democratic party. 
defeat, to keep the Republic in loyal hands, 
true citizens stand shoulder to 
shoulder until the shout of victory goes up 
from the battle-field of 1876. 


should 
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EXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMENT DOINGS. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 


HOURS OF RECEPTION BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Until further notice the President will re- 
ceive by card between the hours of eleven | 
and two, except on Tuesdays and Fridays, 


Panacea three-tenths, but does not reach 
| four-tenths, are redeemable at seven-tenths 


of their full face value, 

| 7 . . . 
Notes, the mutilation of which equals or 
| exceeds four-tenths, but does not reach one- 
| 


which being Cabinet days, no one will be| half, are redeemuble at six-tenths of their 


received except Government officials. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR THE TRANSMISSI N AND 


DISPOSILION OF MUTILATED CURRENCY, 

The following regulations, amendatory of 
circular No. 6, dated July 1, 1873, concern- 
ing the redemption of mutilated currency, 
made by General F. E. Spinner, Treasurer 
of the United States, and approved by the 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, are 
adopted, to take effect May 1, 1875. Particu- 
lar attention is invited to section 1, which 
supersedes those sections of circular No. 6, 
in regard to the redemption of mutilated cur- 
rency : 

L—REDEMPTION OF LEGAL-TENDER NOTES AND 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 

1. Conditron of notes redeemable by the Treasury, 
the several Assistant Treasurers, and Deposita- 
nes of the United States.—Legal-tender notes, 


the mutilation of each not equalling one- | 
tenth, and fractional notes, the mutilation of | 


each not equalling one-fifth, are redeemable 
at the full face’ value of whole notes by the 
Treasurer, the several Assistant Treasurers, 
and Depositaries of the United States, and 
all National Bank Depositaries. 


2—Condition of Mutilated Notes Redeemable by | 


the Treasurcr Umted States Only. 

Legal-tender Notes.—1. Legal-tender notes, 
the mutilation of each equalling or exceed 
ing, by face measurement, one-tenth, but 
not reaching two-tenths of its original pro- 
portions, are redeemable at nine-tenths of 
the full face value of such whole notes. 

Notes, the mutilation of which equals or 
exceeds two-tenths, but does not reach three- 
tenths, are redeemable at eight-tenths of 
their full face value. 

Notes, the mutilation of which equals or 


full face value. 


Fragments of notes, each constituting 


| clearly one-half, are redeemrble at one-half 
‘the full face value of such whole notes. 

2. Fragments less than half are redeemed 
; only when accompanied by an affidavit exe- 
cuted in accordance with the requirements 


of paragraph four of this section. 

3. Fragments, each less than half, but to- 
gether purporting to constitute more than 
one-half of a note, are redeemed only when 
it appears, either from the notes themselves 
or from an affilavit made in conformity to 
the following paragraph, that they are ac- 
tually parts of one original note. 

4. Notes, mutilated as described in the 





preceding 
| affidavit from the owner and from such other 
| Persons as have knowledge of the facts, that 


puragraphs, accompanied by ‘an 


|the missing portions have been totally de- 
| stroyed, are, if the proof furnished is satis- 
| factory, redeemed at the full face value of 
such whole notes. 

| The affidavit must state the cause and the 
j} manner of the mutilation, and the character 
of the affiints must be certified to be good by 
a magistrate or other public officer. 

The Treasurer will exercise such a discre- 
tion unter this regulation as may seem to 
him needful to protect the United States 
from fraud. 

5. Unredeemed fragments Tess than half 
are retained by the Treasurer; counterfeit 
notes are branded and returned. 

Fractional Currency.—Fractional notes, the 
mutilation of each equalling or exceeding, by 
face measurement, one-fifth, but not reach- 
ing two-fifths of its original proportions, are 
redeemable at four-fifths of the full face value 
of such whole notes. 

Fractional notes, the mutilation of which 
equals or exceeds two-fifths, but does not 
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reach one-half, are redeemable at three-fifths 
of their full face value. 








Ill. —GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
1. Every officer of the Treasury Depart- 


Paragraphs 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the preceding | ment is required, whenever any spurious 


section apply also to fractional currency. 
Il. —MODE OF TRANSMISSION TO TREASURER. 


When a person making a remittance, 


either by mail or by express, fails to give his | 


full name and post office address, including 
the State, the remittance is retained until 
the name and address are furnished together 


claimed. 
An inventory, describing the contents by 


parcels and amounts, should accompany 


every remittance. 
Remittances by Express. —1. All remittances 
of legal-tender notes and fractional currency 
‘by express for redemption must be addressed 
; to the ‘ Treasurer the United States, 
Washington, D.C.” 


of 


in wrappers of stout paper or cloth, tied with 
careful sealing, and 
the 


strong twine, secured by ‘ 
amount and nature of the contents, the full 


plainly marked on the cutside with 


name and post office address of the consigner, 
and the fact that they are forwarded under 
the Government contract with Adams Express 
Company, thus ; 


$—. Matilited —-— fo: redemption, 

under Co tract with dams Ex; ress 

i Company. 
Treasurer of the United Siates, 
Washington, 

From DC 

JOHN SMITH, 

Smi hville, . 


Ohio 
3. The words ‘ Legal-Tender Notes,’’ or 
‘* Fractional “Legal and 
Fractional,’? should be inserted, according 


” 


Currency,’’ or 


to the character of the contents of the pack- 


t 2. The packages must be put up in boxes, or 


| 
| 
| 


| 


note purporting to have been issued by the 
United States is presented to him, to write or 
stamp on it the word ‘ Counterfeit.’’ 

2. Notes of national banks that have failed, 
or gone into voluntary liquidation, are re- 
and forwarded to the 


ceived, redeemed, 


| Treasurer by the officers and banks before 


with a satisfactory description of the package | 


mentioned, for retirement under these rules, 


} in the same manner and on the same terms 


as United States notes of issues prior to 1869, 


| 
| 


Notes of national banks which have de- 
posited legal-tender notes for the purpose of 
withdrawing a portion of their circulation 
are, if equalling or exceeding three-fifths of 
their original proportions, redeemed by the 
Treasurer United States ; 
than three-lifths of a whole note, they should 
be sent to the issuing bank for redemption. 


if constituting less 


Lists of banks described in this and the pre- 


ceding paragraph furnished by the 


Treasurer. 
Notes of all other National banks, whether 


are 


mutilated or not, are, if equalling or exceed- 
ing three-fifths of their original proportions, 
redeemable by and should be forwarded to 
the ** Treasurer United States and Redemp- 
tion Agent, Washington, D. C.”’ 

National bank notes which are so defaced 
or mutilated that the name of the bank can- 
not be distinzuished, should be forwarded to 
the Comptroller of the Currency for identifi- 
cation. 

3. Assistant Treasurers and Designated 
Depositaries of the United States, in report- 
ing in their statements of liabilities and as- 


| sets, the legal-tender notes, and the national 


banks notes on hand, and in making requi- 


age, after the word ‘‘mutilated,’’ as indi- 


sated in the above diagram. 

4. A letter of advice, written 
than half a sheet of commercial note paper 
must be put inside the package, 
cate letter should be sent by 
Treasurer on the day that the remittance is 


forwarded. 


on not less | 





and adupli- | 
mail to the 





sitions for new notes, should group and sepa- 
rate the same, as indicated below : 
B'.000 & 25.9 (in 
i00 -* 50 
1 


2 ts 5 


ene item.) $20 notes (separate. 
ee Ws . 


sé “ 


IV.—GOVERNMENT CONTRACT WITH ADAMS EX 
PRESS COMPANY. 

The Government contract with Adams Ex- 

press Company extends to and includes all 

se 


points within the United States ‘accessible 


through established express lines, reached 


by continuous railway connection,’ but does 














re- 
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extend westward beyond Om: ine and 


not 
Nebraska City, 
and Leavenworth, 
the lines of Wells, Fargo & Co., in Missouri 


in Nebraska, and Achison 
in Kansas, nor include 


and Iowa. The contract covers the lines of 
the following Express Companies : 

Merchants’ Central, 
Harden, Hope, Howard, 


Adams, 
American Union, Earl, 
Eastern, National, 
New Jersey, Texas, Union, United 
States, and United States and Canada. 
STAMPS ON BANK CIIECKS. 

The following is the decision of the 
licitor of the Treasury relative to the right of 
officials to the 


southern, 


So- 


internal examine 


books and papers of national banks : 


revenue 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF SOLICIvOR OF TREASURY, 
Wasuincton, D. C., April 2, 1875. 
Sir: Thave the honor to return herewith 
the letter of the 25th ultimo, received by you 
from the Comptroller of Currency and re- 
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in certain cases. Examiners do not inquire 
as to the stamping of checks. The bank’s 
financial condition is not affected by the ne- 
glect of a depositor to stamp his check. The 
power conferred by the internal revenue act 
is not visitorial in the ordinary meaning of 
that term. The officers do not visit the bank 
to report anything relative to its manage- 
ment; they simply desire to ascertain what 
evidence may be had of the evasion of the 
provisions, not of the banking, but of the 
internal revenue act. 

1 am of opinion that sections 3163 and 
3177 confer authority as claimed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and are not 
inoperative as to the banks because of section 
5241 or any other statutory provisions. 

Very respe ctfully, 
Burorp Witsoy, 
Solicitor of the 

Hon. B. H. Bristow, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 


Ti casury. 


FINAL DECISION. 


It was finally decided by the Treasury 





ferred to me, submitting for your decision 
the question as to the authority of the in- 
ternal revenue officers to examine the books 
and papers of national banks. The Comp- 
troller represents that the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue claims to find this author- 
ity in sections 3163 and 3177 of the Revised 
Statutes, but in the judgment of the Comp- | 
troller section 5241 exempts national banks | 
from the operations of the sections just cited, | 

Section 3163 contains the following: ‘* very 
supervisor, under the‘direction of the Coi- | 
missioner, shall see that all laws and regu- | 
lations relating to the collection of internal | 
taxes are faithfully executed and complied 
with, and shall aid in the prosecution, de- 
tection, and punishment of frauds in relation 
thereto, and examine into the efficiency and | 
conduct of all officers of internal revenue; 
and from such purposes he shall have power 
to examine all persons, books, papers, ac- 
counts, and premises, to administer oaths, 
and to stmmon any person to produce books 
and papers.”’ 

Section 3177 provides thus: ‘‘Any col- | 
lector, deputy collector, or inspector may | 
ehter, in the de ay time, any building or place 
where any articles or objects subject to tax | 
are made, produced, or kept, within the dis- | 
trict, so far as it may be necessary, for the | 

| 
| 
{ 
| 


| 
| 
| ¢ 
| 
| 
| 


purpose of examining said articles or ob- | 
ite ia 
Section 5241 provides that ‘no association 
shall be subject to any visitorial powers 
other than such as are authorized by this! 
title, or are vested in the courts of justic en? | 
The rem: ning act provides for examina- | 
tions to ascertain the condition of banks. It | 
also provides for the appointment of re- | 
ceivers, and for t aking away their franchises 


officials to charge the regular bank examin 
ers with the duty of examining the checks, 
with reference to the revenue stamp. 

NEW NATIONAL BANKS, &C. 

From the Ist to the 15th of April the Comp- 
troller of the Currency received seven appli- 
cations for national banks since the Ist of 
April, to #550,000. of which 
amount $200,000 was from Massachusetts, 
$100,000 from New York, 850.000 from New 
Jersey, £50,000 from Pennsylvania, 850,000 
Ohio, and $100,000 from California. 


During the same time the amount of applica- 


amounting 


from 


tions for increased circulation from banks 


now organized was $315,000, of which amount 


$270,000 was from the Eastern and Middle 


| States, and $45,000 from the Western States. 


The amount of legal tender notes deposited 


for the purpose of surrendering bank circula- 


tion, from the Ist to the 15th of April, is 
$949,275, of which amount $179,000 was sur- 


| rendered by banks in the Eastern and Middle 


States, $112,000 by banks in the Southern 
States, and $657,£00 by banks in the Western 
States. The total 
notes deposited to surrender circulation since 
1s74, 

addi ete 
the 
passage of the act of June 14, 1875, #4,182,- 
830, The 
destroyed of banks which are in liquidation, 


amount of legal tender 


the passage of the act of June 20, 
$18,245,312. The 


national bank circulation 


amount of 


issued since 


amount of national bank nete 
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or which have deposited legal tender notes | Where the lowest coin in circulation is the 


since the passage of the act of June 20, 1874, 
is $5,054,585. Forty-eight national banks 
have been organized since November 1, 1874, 
5,000. 


DANGEROUS COUNTERFEITS. 





having a capital of $4,58 


The only dangerous counterfeit national | 
bank notes of the denomination ot $5 in cir- | 


culation are the issues of the Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank, the First National Bank, the 


Third National Bank, and the Merchants’ | 


National Bank, all of the city of Chicago. 


These counterfeits are exceedingly well done | 


and calculated to deceive. All but eight 


thousand of the notes of the Traders’ and | 
the First National Banks of Chicago have | 


been retired, and the notes of all four of these 
banks of this denomination are being rapidly 
redeemed in the redemption office of the 
Treasury, and no additional notes of the 
denomination of 35 will be issued to these 


banks. The public generally should refuse 


notes of the denomination of 35 of these | 


banks, and all national banks are requested 
to return all 35 notes issued by these associa- 
tions to‘the Treasurer for redemption in their 
packages of mutilated notes. 

THE NEW TWENTY CENT SILVER COIN. 

The designs of the twenty cent silver piece 
authorized by act of Congress of March 3, 
1875, have been selected and approved by 
Hon. H. R. Linderman, director of the mint. 
The obverse design contains a sitting figure 


of ‘‘ Liberty,’ with the word ** Liberty”? in- | 


scribed on the shield, the whole surrounded 
by thirteen stars. Beneath the figure the 
date **1875.’?) On the reverse the figure of 
an eagle surrounded by the inscription, 
“United States of America,’? and beneath 
the eagle the words, ‘*Twenty Cents.’’? At 
Dr. Linderman’s suggestion, the edge or 
coin will be perfectly 
to distinguish it 


periphery of the 
smooth, in order 
the twenty-five cent coin, which bears a 
As the piece is too 
Pluribus 


reeded or fluted edge. 
small to admit the legend, ‘ E 
Unum,” or the motto, ‘* In God We Trust,’’ 
beth have been omitted. The new coin is 
mainly intended for circulation in the Pacific 
coast States, where the want of such coin 
has long been felt in making change, and 


from | 


| dime or ten cent silver piece. 
| THE AMERICAN TRADE DOLLAR—THE JA- 
PANESE TRADE SILVER, 
The Japan Weekly Mail of March 6, 1875, 
vontains the following significant notification 


from the Japanese authorities : 

Nichi Nichi Shimbum, J/arch 4, 1875, 
Notification No. 85: 
| It is hereby notified that the weight of the 
silver one yen hitherto struck in the Osaka 
Mint has now been increased, and its desig- 
| nation changed to that of ‘trade silver’? (ae, 
trade dollars.) The pattern of both sides 
of the coin, the remedy allowed, the min- 
| tage fee, &c., has been altered as in the ac- 
| companying table. 


TR 


ANJO SANEYOSHI, 
| Darjo Dayin. 
February 28, 1875. 


FORMER SILVER YEN. 
Breadth 1 24-100 inches Japanese or 1 5-10 
inches English; weight 7 176-1,000 Monme or 
/416 grains English; quality nine-tenths sil- 


ver; remedy 2 grain per 100 yen; difference 
of quality allowed 2 parts in 1,000; mint fee 
2 per cent. 
TRADE SILVER. 
Breadth 1 24-100, 1 5-10 English quality 
nine-tenths silver; remedy 1 grain per 100 
yen; difference of quality allowed 2 parts in 


| 
| 1,000; mintage fee 15 per cent. 

It will be seen from the above that the 
keenly studied the 
advantages arising from the issue of full- 
weighted silver coin for commercial purposes. 
| Since the advent of the trade dollar in 1873, 


| Japanese Empire has 


its success in Chinain almost driving from the 
market the Mexican dollar and in making in 
that country a market for our silver product, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|} has attracted the attention of foreign coun- 


| tries. 

| In a late issue of the Alta Californa the 
| fact was noticed that England was about to 
| become a competitor and go into the trade- 
dollar business. The article in question says 
| that ‘‘ for twenty years the British Govern- 
|} ment has been witnessing the absorption of 


Mexican dollars by China. It has seen them 


| disappear, year by year, totally and abso- 
| lutely, and yet knowing that the supply was 
{not inexhaustible, and that in time there 
| would be no Mexican dollars, it did nothing 
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whatever to arrest the complication. In this 
conjuncture our Government came forward 
withits trade-dollar. It made its appearance 
in the Chinese hongs unheralded. Its bright, 
finished look operated as a good introduction. 
But there was something else to recommend 
it. On being put to the test the trade-dollar 
was found to be really worth its face.’’ 

The result was wonderful. Chinese preju- 
dice faded away like the mists before the 
morning sun, and to-day every trade-dollar, 
as fast as coined, is remitted to that empire, 
and continues its march of progress away ito 
the mterior of the ‘Celestial kingdom.’’ 

The time is rapidly approaching when the 
trade-dollar will be the basis of all silver valu- 
ations. It has already given to the United 
States a leading place in the commerce of the 
East, and will, no doubt, ultimately lead to 
thearbitration of exchanges with all countries, 
whose monetary unit is based on the silver 
standard. 

Its importance, therefore, cannot be over- 
estimated, and while we may look upon Japan 
asa rival in the enterprise, yet we can wel- 
come the competition as not only productive 
of beneficial results to the silver mining in- 
ierests of the United States, but to the whole 
commercial world. 


NOT DECIDING HYPOTHETICAL CASES. 
The following letter was sent from the 
Treasury Department on the day of date: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Wasnineroy, D. C., April 12, 1875. 
GexrLemeN : Your letter of the 6th ultimo 
received, inclosing samples (A and B) of 
cotton black velvet, and requesting to be in- 
formed if they are dutiable at certain rates, 
a suggested. 
Inreply | have to state that, in view of 


the large number of cases pending before | 


this Department involving the construction 
of the tariff, as affecting importations already 
made, and also for other reasons hereinafter 
mentioned, the Department is compelled to 
decline entertaining any questions affecting 
ouly prospective importations or importa- 
tions which may depend upon an expression 
of opinion by the Department upon a tariff 
question, 

It is primarily the duty of collectors of 
customs to determine rates of duty, and it is 
only after protest and appeal that the law 
makes it incumbent on the Secretary of the 
Treasury to review their action. 


While the | 


Department perceives no substantial objec 
tion to an expression of opinion by a collec- 
tor, upon a question of this character, for 
the reason that his action, when erroneous, 
may be corrected by the Department, yet the 
same reason operates to prevent an expres- 
sion of opinion in advance by the Depart- 
ment upon any question upon which it may 
be subsequently required to act in a judicial 
capacity. 

In thus defining the respective duties of 
collectors and of the Secretary ef the Trea- 
sury with regard to the construction of tariff 
laws, the Department is actuated only by a 
desire to indicate to importers and others the 
necessity of leaving the Secretary entirely 
unimbarrassed in the discharge of functions 
imposed upon him by law, and not by a dis- 
position to evade any reasonable demand for 
information, however onerous in the aggre- 
gate such demands might be. 

You are therefore respectfully referred to 
the collector of customs at New York for the 
information you desire. 

B. W. Bristow, Secretary 
Messrs. Arnold, Constable & Co., New York. 








CIRCULAR IN RELATION TO POWERS OF ATTORNEY. 


The following circular in relation to pow- 
ers of attorney was issued froin the Treasury 
Department on the day of date: 

Treasury Department, April 16, 1875. 

The attention of officers of this Department, 
and of persons prosecuting claims before it, 
is called to section 3477 of the Revised 
Statutes, as follows: 

All transfers and assignments made of any 
claim upon the United States, or of any part or 
share thereof, or interest therein, whether 
absolute or conditional, and whatever may 
be the consideration therefor, and all powers 
of attorney, orders, or other authorities for 
receiv ng payment of any such claim, or of 
any part or share thereof, shall be absolutely 
null and void, unless they are freely made 
and executed in the presence of at least two 
attesting witnesses, after the allowance of 
such a claim, the ascertainment of the 
amount due, and the issuing of a warrant 
for the payment thereof. Such transfers, as- 
signments, and powers of attorney must re- 
cite the warrant for payment, and must be 
acknowledged by the person making them 
| before an officer having authority to take 
‘acknowledgments of deeds, and shall be cer- 

tified by the officer; and it must appear by 
| the certificate that the officer, at the time of 
the acknowledgment, read and fully ex- 
plained the transfer, assignment, or warrant 
| of attorney to the person acknowledging the 
same. 

The order of the Department of March 19, 
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1874, relating to powers of attorney, is 
hereby revoked, and the following adopted 
in lieu thereof: 

The Treasury Department will hereafter 
recognize and act upon the rule of law that 
to constitute a power, coupled with an inter- 
est, there must be an interest in the thing 
itself, and not merely in that which is pro- 
duced by the exercise of the power. An in- 
terest in a claim to the extent of a fee con- 
tingent upon success is not, therefore, such 
an interest as will prevent a principal from 
revoking a power. 


In all cases, drafts for the proceeds of 


claims will be made to the order of the 
claimant, and will be delivered to the claim- 
ant or to anattorney having the latest valid 
power authorizing him to receive it. 
B. H. Bristow, 
Secretary. 





GENERAL POST OFFICE. 
SPECIMEN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


The Department is prepared to furnish, 


upon application, at face value, specimens of 


adhesive postage stamps issued under its 
auspices, as follows : 

ORDINARY STAMPS FOR USE OF TITE PUBLIC. 

1. Issue of 1847.—Denominations, 5 and 
10 cents; value of set, 15 cents. 

2. Issue of 1851.—1, 3, 5, 10, 12, 


24, 30, 


and 90 cents; also two separate designs of 


l-cent carrier stamps; set. $1 77. 
3. Issue of 1861.—1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 12, 15, 24, 
30, and 90 events; set, 81 92. 
4, Issue of 1899.—1, 2, 3. 6, 
30, and 90 cents; set, SL 93. 
5. Issue of 1870, (current series. )—Denom- 
inations, 1, 2, 3. 6, 7, 10, 12, 15, 24, 30, and 
90 cents; set, 32. 


10, 12, 15, 24, 


OFFICIAL STAMPS. 


1. Executive.—Denominations, 1, 2, 3, 6, 
and 10 cents; set, 22 cents. 

2. Department of State.—1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 
12, 15, 24, 30, and 90 cents, and $2, $5, $10, 
and $20; set, $39. 

3. Treasury Departinent.—1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 
12, 15, 24, 30, and 90 cents: set, $2. 

4. War Department.—l1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 12, 
15, 24, 30, and 90 cents; set, $2 

5. Navy Department.—l, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 
12, 15, 24, 30, and 90 cents; set, $2. 

6. Post Office Department.—l, 2, 3, ¢ 
12, 15, 24. 30, and 90 cents; set, 81 93. 

7. Department of the Interior.—1, 2, 3, 6, 
10, 12, 15, 24, 30, and 90 cents; set. $1 93. 

&. Department of Justice.x—1, 2, 3, 6, 10, 
12, 15, 24, 30, and 90 cents; vet, $1 93. 

9. Department of Agriculture.—1, 2, 3, 6, 
10, 12, 15, 24, and 30 cents; set, 31 03. 






, 10, 


| 





NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL STAMPS, 


1. Issue of 1865.—Denominations. 5, 10, 
and 25 cents; value of set, 40 cents. 

2. Issue of 1874.—2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
24, 36, 48, 60, 72, 84, 95 cents, $1 92, $3 
$5, $9, S12, $24, 836, S48, and 850; value of 
set, S204 606. 

The 1847 and 1851 stamps are obsolete, 
and no longer receivable for postage. The 
subsequent issues of ordinary stamps are 
still valid. The newspaper and _ periodical 
stamps of 1865 are also uncurrent ; those of 
the issue of 1874 can be used only by pub. 
lishers and news-agents for matter mailed in 
bulk, under the act of June 23, 1S74. The 
official stamps cannot be used except for the 
official business of the particular Department 
for which provided. 

All the specimens furnished will be un- 
gummed ; and the official stamps will have 
printed across the face the word ‘ specimen,” 
in small type. It will be useless to apply 
for gummed stamps, or for official stamps 
with the word ‘specimen ’’ omitted. 

The stamps will be sold by sets, and appli- 
cation must not be made for less than one 
full set of any issue, except the State De- 
partment official stamps and the newspaper 
and periodical stamps of the issue of 1874 
The regular set of the former will embrace 
eall the denominations,.from 1 cent to 90 
cents, inclusive, valued at $2; andany orall 
of the other denominations (32, 55, 310, and 
$20) will be added or sold separately from the 
regular set as desired, 

The newspaper and periodical stamps will 
be sold in quantities of not less than two 
dollars’ worth in each case, of any denomi- 
nation or denominations that may be ordered. 

Under no circumstances will stamps be sold 
for less than their face value. 

Payment must invariably be made in ad- 
vance in current funds of the United States. 
Mutilated currency, internal revenue and 
postage stamps, bank checks and drafts, will 
not be accepted, but will in all cases be re- 
turned to the sender. 

To insure greater certainty of transmission, 
it is strongly urged that remittances be made 
either by money-order or registered letter. 
Applicants will also include a_ sufficient 
amount for return postage and registry fee, 
it being desirable to send stamps by regis- 
tered letter. Losses in the mails or by any 
mode of transmission must be at the risk of 
the purchaser. 

Applications should be addressed to ‘The 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, Wash- 
ington, D. C.”’ 

Specimens of stamped envelopes will not 
be furnished in any case. 





J 
TWO-CENT NEWSPAPER-WRAPPERS. 
The recent act of Congress increasing the 
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rate on third-class mail matter from one cent 


for two ounces to one cent per ounce, or frac- 
tion thereof, will render it necessary to issue 


newspaper-wrappers of the denomination of 


two (2) cents. The 2-cent wrappers will ac- 
cordingly be furnished to postmasters upon 
requisition, and they will be sold for $21 20 
per thousand, and proportionately for smaller 


quantities. 


The l-cent wrappers now in the hands of 


postmasters must not in any case be returned 
to the department. They may be used for 
papers weighing less than an ounce, and, by 
adding adhesive postage stamps when re- 
quired, for papers of greater weight. 

The issue of 1-cent wrappers will not be 
suspended, and requisitions for them will be 


filled as heretofore. 
TWO-CENT CIRCULARS. 


The department will also issue, upon requi- 
sition, the No. 4 and No. 6 ungummed en- 
velopes in the denomination of two (2) cents. 
The former will be sold for $21 80 and the 
latter for 822 00 per thousand, It is not ex- 
pected, however, that there will be much 
demand for these, as circulars seldom weigh 
ever one ounce each with the envelope. Post- 
masters will therefore not order them, except 
inspecial cases, and when parties want them 
inconsiderable quantities. 

THE NEW POSTAL CARDS. 

The new postal cards are unlike those now 
inuse. The color is violet blue. The border 
and all directions as to where and how to write 
name andaddress will be dispensed with. A 
monogram formed of the letters ‘*U. 8.7? is 
printed on the card in black ink. This will 
beon the upper left hand corner, across which 
will be the words ‘* Postal Card.”? The vig- 
hette, Liberty—with her luxuriant tresses 
hanging down her back and confined by a 
cap—adorns the upper left hand corner. 
The new cards are identical in size with 
the oll ones. They will cost $139 per 


thousand to manufacture. 





INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


THE INDIAN POLICY—RETURNS IN LABOR TO BE 


MADE FOR SUPPLIES. 


The following circular letter to Indian 





| agents was issued from the Interior Depart- 
+ . ‘ 
jment April 13: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice or [INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Wasiinaron, D. C., Apri 13, 1875. 

Sir: It is the settled policy of the Govern- 
rment to induce Indians to recognize ina 
| practical way, at the earliest day possible, 
ithe inevitable necessities which are upon 
}them to abandon their nomadic habits, and 
| enter upon some calling by which they may 
; eventually become self-supporting. 

| To thisend Congress lias incorporated a 
clause in the act making appropriations for 
jthe Indian service for the present fiscal 
lyear, which requires ‘all able-bodied male 
/Indians between the ages of eighteen and 
| forty-live to’ perform service upon the reser- 
| vation for the benefit of themselves or of the 
|tribe, ata reasonable rate, to be fixed by 
j the agentin charge, and to an amount equal 
in value to the supplies to be delivered.”’ 

3y the treaty of April 19, 1858, (Stats., 
vol. 15, p. 639) Government stipulated to 
provide each Indian over four years of age, 

who should remove to the reservation, with 

jmeat and flour for the term of four years 
after removal. That provision has now ex- 
jpired. Therefore whatever supplies may 
hereafter be furnished these Indians by the 
| Government will be in the form of a gratuity, 
| and the Government assumes the right and 
| recognizes the duty to so manage this gratu- 
jity astomake the most of it in the way of 
civilization and material benefit for the 
Indians. 

So far as practicable, therefore, you will 
be expected to bring the Indians under your 
charge into conformity with the require- 
!ments of the law above referred to. 
| There is mingled with the ditferent bands 
jof Sioux a class of persons to whom this | uw 
|has special application. These are mixed 
| bloods and white men, who, being married 
to Indian women at the time of the treaty of 
| lso8, were thereby incorporated into the 
tribe, and those, if any, who have subse- 
!quently been adopted by the tribe with the 
| consent of the United States Government. 

Of this latter class, viz: the whites who 
have intermarried, the first requirement will 
be that the parties claiming to be married 
}shall go before a clergyman, or priest, or In- 
jdian agent and make acknowledgment. of 
such marriage, unless such parties have 
heretofore been formally married and be able 
to produce a certificate to that effect, and 
such acknowledgement or certificate must 
| be a matter of agency record. 

Second. All able-bodied males belonging to 
| this class, as well as mixed bloods, must 
; make returns in labor for any favor received 
| from the Government by way of supplies or 





| 
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clothing, and you will therefore notify them, ing general department of the Missouri for 
fixing the day on which this order will go | assignment to duty at Fort Union, New 


into effect, in any event not later than June 


1, that hereafter there will be no free issue of 


rations or goods to themselves or families, 
and that you willopen an account with each 
person or hevl of a family, to whom you 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


will issue rations and goods only in payment | 


of labor, and also only to the extent of their 
prorata share. 

They should be encouraged to select land, 
anlerect upon it a home, and expend in 
farming, fencing, and other improvements 


shall desire to perform labor for the benetit 


of the agency or the tribe, the same kind of | 
| very gratifying to the Siamese authorities 


credit will be allowed to them. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


a 
Mexico. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT 
DISPATCHES YROM OUR ASTIATIC SQUADRON, 
A dispatch to the Navy Department from 

Rear Admiral Pennock, dated Hong Eong, 
February 20, mentions that Commander Me 
the United States 


Dougal, commanding 


| i és : : 
/ steamer Saco, had an interview with the 
such labor as they may be able to perform. 
If instead of this, or in addition to this, they | 


You will notify all your Indians of the | 


change in their claims upon the Government 


stipulation. ani that before long they will, 
all of them, be brought to the same require- 


ment as is now laid upon the white men and | 


half-breeds among them, and that therefore 


they will find it greatly to their interest to) 


renter to the undertaking in every possible 
way such efforts as will secure for themselves 
a home and land for cultivation. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
KE. P. Smita, 
Commissioner. 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 
CHANGE OF STATIONS OF QUARTERMASTERS. 


4 a : ‘aoe | their internal disturbances. 
for supplies by this expiration of the treaty | 


King of Siam and with the authorities gene- 
rally, by whom he was received with marked 
courtesy. Commander McDougal found it 
that the visit of the Saco had no reference to 
A steamer was 
placed at the disposal of the Saco while she 
anda noble of rank was 
sent to point out the objects of interest. An 


was at Bangkog 


Fon] 


| ° . nh 
| entertainment was given by the Minister of 


On the recommendation of the Quarter- 


master General the following changes in the | 


stations and duties of the officers of the 


Quartermaster’s department are made : 


Ma- | 


jor J. M. Moore, quartermaster, is relieved | 


from duty in the department of the Platte, 


and will proceed to Santa Fe, New Mexico, | 


for assignment to duty as chief quarter- 
master, :listrict of New Mexico. Captain A. 


G. Robinson, A. Q. M., relieved from duty | 


in the department of the Platte for assign- 
ment to duty at Omaha, Nebraska, to relieve 
Captain J. H. Belcher, A. Q. M., who is to 


proceed to Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory, | 


and assume the duties of depot quartermas- | 


ter at that place. 


New Mexico, and will report in person to 
the commanding general department of Texas 


for assignment of duty. Captain A. 5. Kim- 


Captain G. C. Smith, A.| 90! eae i 
Q. M., is relieved from duty at Fort Union, | of Nicholas P. Trist, deceased, appellant, vs. 


| 


ball, A. Q. M., on completion of the stables | 
now in process of erection at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, will report by letter to the command- 


- 


Foreign Affairs, and everything possible was 
done to make the time pass pleasantly. Com- 
mander McDougal reports that trade in Siam 
is almost at a standstill, in consequence ofa 
great fall in the price of rice. There is very 
little trade with Siam, and no 
American vessels were in port. The Navy 
Department is also advised that the steamer 
Yantic was anchored off the city of Canton. 
Commander Lewis had official 
visit to the Viceroy, who had returned it, 
and expressed himself as much pleased with 


American 


made an 


his reception. 





COU iT. 


U. 8s. SUPREME 
DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 


UNITED STATES ON CLAIMS FOR ‘* LOBBYING” 

SERVICES—OCTOBER TERM, L874. 

The following is a full report of the judg- 
ment delivered in a ‘lobby case,’’ brought 
before the Supreme Court on appeal. Its 
importance has secured for it space in these 
pages to the exclu-ion of other matter: 


John W. Burke, Testamentary Executor 


Linus M. Child.—Appeal from the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr Justice Swayne delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

This is an appeal in equity from the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 

Nicholas P. Trist had a claim against 
United States for his services touching 


the 
the 
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treaty of Guadeloupe Hidalgo. After a delay 
of nearly twenty years he concluded to sub- 
nit it to Congress andask its payment. He 
made an agreement with Linus Child that 
Child should take charge of the claim and 
prosecute itas his agent and attorney. As 
a compensation for the services of Child, it 
was agreed that he should receive twenty- 
five per cent. of whatever sum Congress 
night allow in payment of the claim. If 
nothing was allowed, he was to receive 
nothing. His compensation depended wholly 
upon the contingency of success. Child pre- 
pared a petition and presented the claim to 


force payment of the amount against the 
drawee—Field vs. The Mayor, 2 Seld., 178. 
But a mere agreement to pay out of such 
fund is not sufficient. Something more is 
necessary. There must be an appropriation 
of the fund pro tanio, either by giving an 
order or by transferring it otherwise in such 
amanner that the holder is authorized to 
pay the amount directly to the creditor 
without the further intervention of the 
debtor.—Wright vs. Ellison, 1 Wall., 10; 
Hoyt vs. Story, 3 Barb., 8. C. R. 204; Mal- 
colm vs. Scott, 4 Hare, 39; Rogers vs. Hoo- 
sack, 18 Wend., 319. ; 





Congress. Before final action was taken 
upon it by that body Child died. The appel- 
lee, his son and personal representative, who | 
was his partner when the agreement between 
him and Trist was entered into and down to ; 
the time of his death, continued the prosecu- 
tionof the claim. By an act of the 20th of} 
April, 1870, Congress appropriated the sum | 
of $14,559 90 to pay it. The appellee there- | 
upon applied to Trist for payment of the | 
twenty-five per cent. stipulated for in the | 
agreement between Trist and his father. | 
Trist refused to pay upon the alleged grounds 
that both the father and son had grossly ne- 
glected the proper prosecution of the claim 
and that he had been compelled to avail him- 
self largely of the aid of others and that 
hence he ought not to pay the appellee so 
large a compensation, Upon theapplication 
of the appellee the payment of the money to 
Trist was suspended by the Government, and 
itis still in the Treasury. The appellee 
thereupon filed this bill. The court decreed 
tohim the amount of Tis claim, and en- 
joined Trist from receiving from the Trea- 
sury “any of the money appropriated to 
him” by Congress, until he should have paid 
the demand of the appellee. This decree, 
a regards that portion of the fund not 
claimed by the appellee, isan anomaly. Why 
the claim should affect that part of the fund 
towhich it had no relation, is not easy to 
beimagined. This feature of the decree was 





doubtless the result of oversight and inad- | 


vertence. The bill proceeds upon 
grounds of the validity of the original con- 


tract, and a consequent lien in favor of the | 


complainant upon the fund appropriated, 
We shall examine the latter ground first. 
Was there, in any view of the case, a lien ? 


Itis well settled that an order to pay a) 


debt out of a particular fund belonging to 


the debtor gives to the creditor a specific | 


equitable lien upon the fund and binds it in 
the hands of the drawee—Yates vs. Groves, 
1 Vesey, Jr., 280; Lett vs. Morris, 4 Simons, 
07: Bradley vs. Root, 5 Paige, 632; 2 
Story’s Ey., sec. 1,047. 

Apart of the particular fund may be as- 
Sigued by an order and the payee may en- 


CUM. 


the | 


Viewing the subject in the light of these 
authorities we are brought to the conclusion 
that the appellee had no lien upon the fund 
here in question. The understanding be- 
tween the elder Child and Trist was a per- 
sonalagreement. It could in nowise produce 
the effect insisted upon. For a breach of the 
agreement the remedy was at law, not in 
equity, and the defendant had a constitu- 
tioual right toa trial by jury.—Wright vs. 
Ellison, 1 Wall., 16.) If there was no lien 
there was no jurisdiction in equity. 

There is another consideration fatally ad- 
verse tothe claim of a lien. The first 
tion of the act of Congress of February 
1853, declares that all transfers of any part 
}of any claim against the United States, ‘* or 
|ofany interest therein, whether absolute or 
| conditional, shall be absolutely null and void, 
; unless executed in the presence of at least 
| two attesting witnesses after the allowance 
| of such claim, the ascertainment of the 
j amount due, and the issuing of a warrant 
| therefor.”’ That the claim set up in the bill 
to a specific part of the money appropriated 
| is within this statute is too clear to adimit of 
doubt. It would be a waste of time to dis- 
} cuss the subject. 

But there is an objection of still greater 
| gravity to the appellee’s case. 

Was the contract a validone? It was, on 

the part of Child, to procure by lobby ser- 
| vice, if possible, the passage of a bill pro- 
viding tor the payment of the claim. The 
aid asked by the younger Child of Trist, 
which indivated what he considered needful, 
and doubtless proposed to do and did do him- 
| self, is thus vividly pictured in his letter to 
Trist of the 20th of February, Is71. After 
giving the names of several members of Con- 
gress from whom he had received favorable 
assurances, he proeeeds: ‘* Please write to 
your friends to write to any member of Con- 
gress ; every vote tells, and a simple request 
may secure a vote, he not caring anything 
about it. Set every man you know at work. 
Even if he knows a page, for a page often 
gets a vote.” 

| Inthe Roman law it was declared that ‘Sa 
| promise made to effect a base purpose, as to 
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commit homicide or sacrilege, is not bind- 
ing.”’? (Inst. of Just., Lib. 3, Tit. XIX.. Par. 
24.) In our jurisprudence a contract may 


be illegal and void because it is contrary to | 


a constitution or statute or inconsistent with 
sound policy or good morals. Lord Mans- 
field said: ‘* Many contracts which are not 
against morality are still void, as being 
against the maxims of sound policy.’? (Jones 
vs. Randal, Cowp., 39.) 


It is a rule of the common law of universal | 


application that where a contract, express or 
implied, is tainted with either of the vices 
last named as to the consideration or the 
thing to be done, no alleged right founded 
upon it can be enforced in a court of justice. 

Before cousidering the contract here in 
question it may be well, by way of illustra- 
tion, to advert to some of the cases present- 
ing the subject in other phases in which the 
principle has been adversely applied. 

Within the condemned category are : 

An agreement—to pay for supporting for 
election a candidate for sheriff (3 Hals., 54 5) 
to pay for resigning a public position to make 
room for another, (4R.1., 595; 1H. Blackst., 
3 2;) to pay for not bidding at a sheriff's 
sale of real property, (3 Jolhnson’s Cases, 
29;) to pay for not bidding for articles to be 
sold by the Goverment at auction, (6 John., 
1943) to pay tor not bidding for a contract 
to carry the mail on a specified route, (5 
Hals.. 87:) to pry a person for his aid and 
influence in procuring an office, and for not 
being a candidate himself, (4 Comst., 449 :) 
to pay for procuring a& contract from = the 
Government, (2 Wall., 453) to pay for pro- 
curing signatures to a petition to the Gover- 
nor for a pardon, (7 Watts, 152:) to sell 
land to a particular person when the Surro- 
gate’s order to sell should have been ob- 
tained, (3 Cowan, 299;) to pay for suvpress- 
ing evidence and compounding a felony, (2 
Wilson, 347:) to convey and assign a part 
of what should come from an ancestor by de- 
scent, devise, or distribution, (7 Mass., 112:) 
to pay for promoting a marriage, (4 Bro. P. 
C., 144: 1 Chy. Rep., 47 ;) to intluence the 
disposition of property by will in a particu- 
lar way, (1 Vessey, sr., 276.) Sée also Ad- 
dison on Contracts, 91; 1 Story’s Eq., Ch. 
7; Collins vs. Blantern, 1 Smith’s Leading 
Cases, 676. American note. 

The question now before us has been de- 
cided in four American cases. They were 
all ably considered, and in all of them the 
contract was held to be against public policy 
and void. Clippinger vs. Hepbaugh, 5 Watts 
& 8., 315; Harris vs. Roof?’s Executor, 10 
Barb., S.C. R., 489; Rose & Hawley vs. 
Truax, 21 Id., 316; Marshall vs. B. & O. R. 
R., 15 How., 98. We entertain no doubt 
that in such cases, as under all other cir- 
cumstances, an agreement express or implied 





for purely professional services is valid, 
Within this category are included, drafting 
the petition to set forth the claim, attending 
to the taking of testimony, collecting facts, 
preparing arguinents and submitting them 
orally or in writing, to a committee or othe 
proper authority, and other services of like 
character. All these things are intended to 
reach only the reason of those sought tobe 
influenced. They rest on the same principle 
of ethics as professional services rendered ig 
a court of justice, and are no more excep. 
tionable. 

But such services are separated by a broad 
line of demarcation from personal solicitation 
and the other means and appliances which 
the correspondence shows were resorted toin 
this case. 

There is no reason to believe that they in- 
volved anything corrupt or different from 
what is usually practiced by all paid lobby- 
ists in the prosecution of their business, 

The foundation of a Republic is the virtue 
of its citizens. They are at once sovereigns 
and subjects. As the foundation is under 
mined the structure is weakened. When it 
is destroyed the fabric must fall. Suchis 
the voice of universal history.—1 Montesq, 
Sp. Laws, 17. 

The theory of our Government is that all 
public stations are trusts, and that those 
clothed with them are to be animated in the 
discharge of their duties solely by considera- 
tions of right, justice, and the public good. 
They are never to descend to a lower plane 
But there is a correlative duty resting upon 
the citizen. In his intercourse with those in 
authority, whether executive or legislative, 
touching the performance of their functions, 
le is bound to exhibit truth, frankness, and 
integrity. Any departure from the line of 
rectitude in such cases is not only bad in 
morals, but involves a public wrong. 

The agreement in the present case was for 
the sale of the influence and exertions of the 
lobby agent to bring about the passage of a 
law for the payment of a private claim, with 
out reference to its merits, by means which, 
if not corrupt, were illegitimate, and con 
sidered in connection with the pecuniary i- 
terest of the agent at stake, contrary to the 
piainest principles of public policy. No one 
has a right, in such circumstances, to put 
himself in a position of temptation to do what 
is regarded as so pernicious in its character 
The law forbids the inchoate step, and puts 
the seal of its reprobation upon the under- 
taking. 

if any of the great corporations of the 
country were to hire adventurers who make 
market of themselves in this way, te procure 
the passage of a general law with a view t 
the promotion of their private interests, the 
inoral sense of every right-minded ma 
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<< ! 
would instinctively denounce the employer | 
and employed as steeped in corruption, and | 
the employment as infamous. | 

Ifthe instances were numerous, open, and | 
tolerated they would be regarded as measur- | 
ing the decay of the public morals and the | 
degeneracy of the times. No prophetic spirit 
would be needed to foretell the consequences 
near at hand. The same thint”> in lesser | 
legislation, if not so prolific of alarming evils, 
isnot less vicious in itself, nor less to be 
condewned. The vital principle of both is 
thesame. The evils of the latter are of suf- 
ficent magnitude to invite the most serious | 
consideration. The prohibition of the law 
rests upon a solid foundation. A private 
hidis apt to attract Little attention, It in- 
volves no great public interest and usually 
fails to exc’ te much discussion. Not unfre- 
quently the facts are whispered to those 
whose duty it is to investigate, vouched for 
by them, and the passage of the measure is 
thus secured. If the agent is truthful and 
conceals nothing, all is well. If he uses ne- 
farious means with success the spring-head 
andthe stream of legislation are polluted. 
To legalize the traffic of such service would opena 
door at which fraud and falsehood would not fail | 
toenter and make themselves felt at every accesst- 
tle pont. It would invite their presence and 
offer them a premium, If the tempted agent 
be corrupt himself, and disposed to corrupt 
others the transition requires but a single 
step. He has the means in his hands, witu 
every facility and a strong incentive to use 
them, The widespread suspicion which pre- 
vails, and charges openly made and hardly 
denied, lead to the conclusion that such 
events are not of rare occurrence. Where 
the avarice of the agent is inflamed by the | 
hope of a reward contingent upon success 
and to be graduated by a percentage upon 
the amount appropriated, the danger of tam- 
pering in its worst form is greatly increased. 

It is by reason of these things that the law 
isasitis upon the subject. It will not al- 
low either party to be led into temptation 
where the thing to be guarded against is so 
deleterious to private morals and so injuri- 
ous to the public welfare. In expressing 
these views we follow the lead of reason and 
authority. 

We are aware of no case in English or 
American jurisprudence like the one here 
under consideration where the agreement 
has not been adjudged to be illegal and void. 
_ We have said that for professional services 
in this connection a just compensation may 
berecovered. But where they are blended 
and confused with those which are forbid- 
den, the whole is a unit and indivisible. 

at which is bad destroys that which is 
good, and they perish together. Services of 
the latter character gratuitously rendered 


| contract. 
SJendentis. 





are not unlawful. The absence of motive to 
wrong is the foundation of the sanction. The 
tendency to mischief, if not wanting, is 
greatly lessened. The taint lies in the stipu- 
lation for pay. Where that exists it affects 
fatally in all its parts the entire body of the 
In all such cases, potior conditio de- 
Where there is turpitude the law 
will help neither party. 

The elder agent in this case is represented 
to have been a lawyer of ability and high 
character. The appellee is said to be equally 
worthy. , 

This can make no difference as to the legal 
principles we have considered, nor in their 
application to the case in hand, The law is 
no respecter of persons. 

The decree of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Coluinbia is reversed and the case 
will be remanded with directions to dismiss 
the bill. 

UNITEDSTATES COURT OF CLAIMS. 
FORFEITURES NOT RESTORED BY PARDON. 

The following case has been decided by the 
United States Court of Claims : 

John Knate against the United States. The 
petitioner set forth that he was a citizen of 
West Virginia ; that specitied personal prop- 
erty of his was siezed and libeled on the 
ground of his alleged treason and rebellion, 
and by the decree of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District and State of West 
Virginia was condemned and forfeited to the 
United States, under the act of July 17, 1862, 
and sold, and the proceeds, amounting to 
$11,000, paid into the Treasury ; and he 
averred, that by virtue of the President’s 
Proclaination of December 25, 1858, he was 
pardoned and relieved of all disabilities and 
penalities attavhing to the offense of treason 
and rebellion for which said property was 
confiscated, and by virtue thereof he has 
been restored to all ef his rights, privileges, 
or immunities under the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof, and that he was entitled to re- 
ceive from the United States the said pro- 
ceeds of sale, and he prayed judgment for 
$11,000. The defendants filed a general de- 
murrer to the petition, and on that issue was 
joined and the case argued and submitted to 
the Court of Claims. 

Judge Loring delivered the opinion of the 
court giving the construction of the word 
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pardon’? in the Constitution, on the au- 
thority of Chief Justice Marshall, according 
to its significance in English law at the time 
the Constitution was adopted, and conclud- 


ing as follows: When the Constitution gives 


to Congress the power to dispose of the pub- | 


se 


lic property, and provides that ‘‘no money 
shali be drawn from the public Treasury, ex- 
" cept by an appropriation made by law,” it 
positively excludes the President from any 
control of the national property, real or per- 
The 
forfeiture in this case was, by the judgment 


sonal, and so it has always been held. 


that confiscated it to the United States, as 
absolutely mutional property then as this 
Capitol is now; and, as at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution the King’s power 
to restore forfeitures was merely the legal 
consequence of his title in them, and was not 
derived from, and made no part of his direct 
We 


think that the second section of the second 


prerogative power to pardon crimes. 


article of the Constitution, investing in the 
President power to pardon crimes, did not 
authorize him to restore forfeitures or to dis- 
pose of that part of the national property. 
By the act of July 17, 1862, Congress author- 
ized the President to grant to those who had 
puticipeted in the rebellion ‘* pardon and 
amnesty,’’ and both of these words are used 
in the proclamation of December 25, 1808. 
As the Legislature can neither xtend nor 
restrict the power of the Executive to pardon 
crimes, the only question arising here is 


whether the word ‘S amnesty ’’ in the act of 
Congress authorized the President to restore 
forfeitures. Wha be the 


meaning or effect of the word ‘‘ amnesty ’’ in 


may technical 
other countries under different forms of gov- 
ernment and different systems of law, is for- 
eign to our subject. But the word ‘‘am- 
nesty ’’ does not belong to the common law 
and has no technical meaning in it, and can 
be used in it only in the meaning of its 
synonym in our language, and that is ‘‘ ob- 
livion,’’ for the derivative and literal mean- 
ing of ‘‘amnesty ’’ is removed from memory, 
and in the English law ‘‘ oblivion” is the 
synonym of pardon, and is so used init. For 
the act is entitled ‘‘ An act of free pardon, 
indemnity, and oblivion,’’ and these are also 





i 
its special words of grant, and the case un. 
der that act of Tombes, administrator, det 

gt, 
Etherington, heretofore cited, therefore de. 


cides expressly that a grant of ‘ free pardon, 
indemnity, and oblivion’? by an act of Par. 
liament does not effect or include the restora. 
tion of forfeitures, and we know of no de 
cision or authority in English law that de. 
cides a grant of amnesty is or can be any. 
thing more than a grant of oblivion. The 
word ‘‘ amnesty ”’ properly belongs to inter. 
national law, and is applied to treaties of 
peace following a state of war, and signifies 
there the burial in oblivion of the particular 
cause of the strife, so that it shall not again 
be a cause of war between the parties, and 
the signification of ‘amnesty ”? is fully and 
practically expressed in the Indian custom 
of burying the hatchet, and so ‘ amnesty” 
is applied to rebellions which by their mag- 
nitude are brought within the rules of inter. 
national law, and in which multitudes of 
men are the subjects of the clemency of the 
Government. But in these cases, and inall 
cases, it means only oblivion, and never ex- 
It is observable 
that the Executive proclamations of pardon, 
previous to that of December 25, 1868, prof 


presses or implies a grant. 


fered, in terms, a restoration of property, 
while the proclamation of December 25, 1868, 
relied upon in this case, used the words 
‘restoration of rights, privileges, and im- 
It might be that these words 


munities.’’ 


would be satisfied by a mere removal of dis- 
abilities, but we have not sought to foundan 
argument upon this difference of phraseology. 
On the whole case we are of opinion that the 
proclamation of December 25, 1808, does not 
entitle the petitioner to a restitution of the 
confiscated property claimed in his petition, 
and the order of the court is that the petition 
be dismissed. 

Chief Justice Drake did not sit in the trial 
of this case, or take part in its decision. 

' —_> a —- 

Navat News.—The Navy Department is 
offically advised of the arrival of the Rich- 
tear-Admiral Colliers’ flag-ship, at 
on the 22d ult. The 


mond, 
Talcohuano Chile 


health of the officers and crew is reported 
good. 
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EX RACTS FROM SUBSCUIBER’S LETTERS. 


DittsporouGH, Inp., March 3, 1875. 
Repusiic PussisuinG Co.: Inclosed find $4, 
for which please send Tue Repusiic to 
—, one copy, the other to iny address. 
Am very much pleased with Tug Repus.ic, 
and think it sound on politics. i 


Jackson, Miss., March 18, 1875. 


Inclosed you will find money-order for $4 | 


for two copies of Tur Repusuic for 1875. 
Tue Reevbauic is a sterling magazine, and I 
hope it may become financially a palpable 
fact, as it well deserves. 
Aubert Lea, Miny., J/arch 16, 1875 

Iregard it the best publication with which 
Ihave met for political information -— 
which no one who desires to keep ‘‘ posted ”’ 
can well do without. Will do what I can to | 
give it popularity in this locality. 


Fremont, Nes., March 19, 1875. 
Thand you $2 to pay subscription to Re- 
puBLic for coming year. My March number 
has just reached, and after careful perusal of 
its contents, | feel that this number alone is 


worth the entire price of yearly subscription. | 


Iwould not willingly do without the maga- | 
zine, and wish every voter in the land could 
haveacopy. I loan mine where it will do 
the most good, and congratulate myself that | 
it has acc ‘complished something that will aid 
us in 1876. 
NewronvitLe, March 22, 1875. 
Inclosed please find 32 for subscription, as | 
per receipt. Allow me to congratulate you 
onthe very able and satisfactory manner in 
which Tue Repusiic is conducted. God 
speed the right. 
Monror, La., March 20, 1875. 
You will please find inclosed $2 for one | 
year’s subscription of Tugs Repusiic maga- 
zine, to begin with the April number. Having 
tead your journal for about two years, | 


deem it the best extant, and ea: ild not be | United 


satisfied without it. 


OPINIONS OF 


The typographical appearance of the mag- 
aine is admirable, presenting some seventy 
pages in clear, large type, well divided and 
arranged for convenient reference and peru- 
sal—Daily Globe, Boston. 

We expressed a favorable opinion of this 
Inagazine on receipt of the first number, and 
itis not necessary to repeat. It is a very 
useful publication. The entire contents are 
interesting to all intelligent readers.—HHar- 
risburg, Pa., Daly Telegraph. 

We earnestly recommend it as worthy the 
active and liberal support of Republicans 
everywhere.—Celina, Oho, Journal. 





a work | 


Montana, Kan., Jurch 24, 1875. 

Please find inclosed $2 for one year’s sub- 
| scription to Tue Repustic. Your magazine 
/contains much valuable information, and in 
a shape more convenient for preservation 
| than I can find elsewhere. So highty do I 
| prize it that | have had the previous volumes 
| bound. 


| Sr. Cuarues, Inn., March 25, 1875. 
| Believing the iniluence of Tue Repvsric to 
be important in sustaining the best interests 
of our country and disseminating correct 
| political information, I desire the continuance 
| of my subscription, and inclose money order 
for the necessary amount. 
GAINSVILLE, Ga., Murch 8, 1875. 
Tshonld regret the discontinuance of THE 
Repusiic very much, as it is a most welcome 
| Visitor to my house. 
Tuscumbia, ALA., Jaurch 15, 1875. 
; Inclosed you will fini $4 for back and 
front pay for your valuable monthly. Send 
it on as ’tis the best [ can get. 
Kixawoop, W. Va., March 22, 1875. 
I look upon Tue Rervsiic as the best mag- 
azine published for real practical information. 
Eiko, Nevapa, February 21, 1875. 
I herewith send you money order for thirty 
dollars, being for accompinying list of sub- 
lscribers to Tue Repusuic for L575. Be sure 
and commence our subscription with the Jan- 
uary number. | will endeavor to increase 
the number, as [deem your migazinue worthy 
of public confidence and support. 
McCottom Insvirure, 
Mr. Vernon, N. H., April 14, 1973. 
Tam under great obligation for the April 
number of Tue Repcsiic. Itis just such a 
magazine as I have been wanting for a long 
| time, not only for myself, but for a very 
large class of young men now very deeply 
| engaged in study in this institute of the 
States Government. Inclosed tind 
subscription for one year. 





' two dolla u's 





THE PRESS. 


It will certainly be one of the most valuable 
political magazines ever issued in this 
country.—Lancaster, Oluo, Guzeite. 

We commend this excellent and ably 
edited magazine to all persons desiring cor- 
rect information on matters of a national polit- 
ival character. All questions are discussed 
in a manner and style not usually within the 
scope of the daily press.—Jarin, Va., Chron- 
acle. 

It is a real political magazine, and should 
be in the hands of every man who would be 
informed upon all of the political questions 
of the day.—Schuyler, Nebraska, Register. 
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This publication promises well, and we} 


would commend it to the attention of our 
readers. Young men in particular who de- 
sire to keep posted in political affairs of na- 


tional moment, that they may be able to forin | 


correct views on the great questions of the 
day, will find valuable aid in this magazine, 
the perusal of which cannot fail to place them 
in a better position to judge how best they 


can discharge their responsible duties as citi- | 


zens of the United States.—firee Press, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 


It will recommend such legislation as will 
tend to secure the physical comfort, the edu- 
‘ational growth, and the moral development 
of the people. Believing that the fundamen- 
tal principals of the Republican party are 
correct, and that when carried out in Goy- 
ernnent affairs they tend to promote the best 
good of the people, it willseek to defend and 
maintain them. It will criticise departures 
from these principles and trom the teachings 
of justiceand morality. Its fearless exposure 
of the wrong action of Congress in voting 
themselves back pay may serve as an in- 
stance of its course in this respect. The Re- 
pubiican party will enjoy a permanence in 
proportion to its adherence to the right and 
its rejection of the wrong. Believing these 
truths the publishers of Tie Repvsiic will 


strive to make it a medium of conmunicat-| 
ing them to the people.—Republican, Homer, | 


i eo . 
The times and the necessities of our politi- 
eal relations demand just such a work. Every 
tepublican who wishes to be versed in the 
real true history of our Government as it 
transpires would do well to send for it.— 
South Se rsey Republican. Tanmonion, Nv J. 


The ablest writers and thinkers of the 


party will contribute to its pages, and we 
commend it especially to all who wish to 
keep themselves informed of the views of 
leading minds on great issues.—/ayctlecdle, 
Ark., News. 


The quantity .and variety of the contents 
equal thnt of many of the $4 magazines, and 
no similar publication has, since the war, 
been issued at so low a price. Only two dol- 
lars per annum.— The Odd Fellow, Boonsboro, 
Mi. 

The April number alone is worth a year’s 
subscription. Send for a specimen copy.— 


Daily Commercial Advertiser, Worcester, Mass. ' 


It is a new idea and fills a place heretofore 
vacant. The writers employed upon it are 
the ablest political writers of the day, and 
its contents such as onls can wanate from 
able pens.—Mt. Joy, Pa. Fe cic 


OPINIONS OF TH#H PRESS. 


It contains sixty-eight pages of valuable 
' reading matter, and is the most valuable com. 
pendium of current political news we know 
of. Thé@ publishers intend to publish in this 
work a condensed record of the proceedings 
of Congress ; the decisions and action of the 
| Executive Department; the action of the 
States and of political bodies of national im. 
port; the progress of material. and educa- 
tional development; and decisions of the 
| judiciary of political or financial importance 
and of general application. The new ques- 
tions of the extension and growth of our 
educational system throughout all the States, 
cheap transportation, free banking, the regu- 
lation of monopolies so as to protect the 
rights and the interests of the people, Goy- 
ernment telegraph, as also on internal im 
| provements and reforms in the civil servieg, 
Tue Rervsiic will command the thoughts of 
the best men in our land. No cheaper peri- 
odical, or one more intrinsically good, of this 
character, is published in this country.—Ga- 
zette, Jayneseile, Wes. 

It is well printed, contains sixty-eight 
pages, and is filled with able articles upon 
the current political topics of the day. The 
questions treated upon are discussed dispas- 
sionately, ably, and fully. It must prove an 
mivaluable text book to the editor, to the 
legislator, to the political student, «nd to all 
who wish to reach intelligent conclusions 
upon the vital questions which thrust them- 
selves before the: people day by day. Tax 
Rervpiic should have, and doubtless. will 
have a large circulation ; and judging from 
its tone and the way it grapples with its sub- 
jects, it is bound to become a power in the 
country.—S, Cloud, Minn., Press. 

Tue Repusrie will be athesaurus of politi- 
eal literature mainly, and will bring under 
review, by the ablest statesmen, all matters 
of political economy and action with Gov- 
ernmental policy and measures. — It will em- 
body a large amount of reliable statistics 
jand valuable information, which every intel- 
ligent citizen will think it important to have. 
— Vassar / woneer, Mich. 


A monthly political magazine, devoted to 
the advancement of Republican principles, is 
the finest political serial printed in this 
country, and is already to the Adiministra- 
tion what Niles’ Register was in old Whig 
days.—Media, Pa., American. 


Any one who is desirous of keeping posted 
in the current events of our national politics 
can get the same amount of information in 
no other way for an amount of money Ss 
small, It is theroughly Republican.—Com- 
|mercal, Mitchell, Ind. 
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